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NOTE  OF  INTRODUCTION 

Ciondolino  is  the  little  Italian  boy  who  became 
an  ant  and  had  many  thrilling  adventures  with 
other  ants,  and  wasps  and  bees. 

Vamba  is  the  clever  Italian  writer  who  de- 
scribed these  adventures. 

We  American  children  ought  to  be  as  grate- 
ful to  Miss  Woodruff  for  introducing  Vamba 
to  us  as  for  letting  us  get  acquainted  with  Ciondo- 
lino. For  the  impossible  in  Ciondolino's  life 
is  such  delightful  fancy — and  so  frankly  make- 
believe, — while  the  possible  is  so  true  and  so 
fascinatingly  told,  that  we  shall  all  want  to  read 
other  boots  by  this  man  in  far  off  Italy  who  knows 
so  well  what  children  like. 

To  be  an  ant  in  size  and  shape  and  habits, 
and  to  live  with  ants  and  other  insects,  but  all 
the  time  1o  keep  the  memories  and  have  the  mind 
of  a  little  boy  is  plainly  a  combination  that  prom- 
ises exciting  situations.  In  Ciondolino's  case 
it  succeeded  in  raising  him  rapidly  to  dizzy 
heights  of  glory:  he  became,  indeed  almost  at 
a  leap,  Emperor  of  all  the  Black  Ants;  but  also 
it  led  by  a  no  less  dizzy  downfall  to  the  state 
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of  a  forlorn  exile  wandering,  a  solitary  but  ad- 
venturous knight,  in  the  exciting  world  of  insect 
life. 

How  Ciondolino,  who  was  originally  a  school- 
boy who  didn't  like  his  lessons,  happened  to 
become  an  ant  while  his  sister  became  a  butterfly, 
and  how  after  his  many  adventures  with  his 
new  relatives  in  the  "noble  order  of  the  Hymen- 
optera"  and  his  discoveries  of  their  curious 
modes  of  life,  he  unexpectedly  finds  his  sister  in 
her  new  guise,  are  all  told  in  this  book. 

What  later  adventures  Ciondolino  had  in 
company  with  his  sistef  in  the  world  of  butterflies 
and  moths,  Vamba  promises  to  tell  in  another 
book.  We  hope  Miss  Woodruff  will  translate 
this  new  book  for  us  just  as  soon  as  it  is  written. 

And  if  she  does  it  as  simply  and  judiciously 
as  she  has  the  present  one,  Vamba  ought  to  find 
as  many  readers  aiftpftg(  tW  chtfd£enr:<M  Amer- 
ica as  he  already  has  in.  Itab/,r:  And  this  is  a 
great  many.  *  e  «e  I  •«  .i '« ! : :. .'  '  : 


'  'Vernon  L\*  Kellogg 


Stanford    University 
California 


TO  MY  LITTLE  READERS 

I  have  tried,  little  children,  to  have  you  see 
great  things  in  little  creatures.  When  you  are 
grown  up  you  will  see  many  little  things  in  great 
creatures. 
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CHAPTER    I 

ABOUT  THREE  LITTLE  PEOPLE  WHO  DIDN'T  LIKE 
TO  STUDY  AND  WISHED  THEY  WERE  DUMB 
ANIMALS    INSTEAD    OF    CHILDREN. 

I  must  begin  by  describing  the  Villa  Almieri, 
as  we  think  of  it  on  a  beautiful  July  day  at  about 
half  past  two.  All  the  country  is  as  quiet  as  if 
it  were  asleep,  and  the  stillness  is  so  intense  that 
even  the  cicadas,  the  sauciest  of  insects,  dare  not 
disturb  it. 

I  know  from  experience  that  some  of  you  will 
skip  descriptions,  as  you  always  feel  that  time 
spent  on  them  is  thrown  away;  but,  just  imagine 
a  beautiful  white  house  with  green  Venetian  blinds, 
with  two  great  Salamanca  grape  vines  climbing 
up  over  the  porch  and  sending  out  their  tendrils 
under  the  broad  window  sills. 

But  where  are  the  grapes?  You  can  see  only 
here  and  there  a  bunch  far  away  from  the  windows. 
You  know  it  is  a  scientific  fact  that  Salamanca 
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grape  vines  have  very  few  bunches  of  grapes  on 
them  near  windows,  especially  on  houses  where 
there  are  children. 
But  listen! 
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As  we  look,  the  door  of  the  Villa  opens  very 
quietly,  and  two  little  boys  and  a  girl,  one  by  one 
walk  down  the  steps  very  slowly,  dragging  their 
feet  behind  them,  with  their  eyes  cast  down,  and  a 
very  melancholy  expression  spread  over  their 
faces. 

How  can  three  children  in  the  country  all  have 
such  glum  looks? 
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Ah!  I  see!  Each  of  them  has  a  book,  and  from 
behind  the  Villa  can  be  heard  the  voice  of  Miss 
Clotilde  calling  out: 

"Children,  hurry  up  and  learn  your  lessons! 
If  you  don't  know  them  when  your  Uncle  Thomas 
comes  home  to  hear  them,  look  out!" 

The  children  walked  on  very  quietly  in  single 
file,  each  holding  a  book  as  if  it  were  a  torch,  and 
each  looking  as  solemn  as  if  walking  in  a  funeral 
procession. 

Having  reached  an  open  space  surrounded 
by  a  thick  grove  of  cypresses  that  sheltered  it 
from  the  sun,  the  little  silent  figures  stopped, 
and  sat  down  on  a  stone  bench. 

All  opened  their  books  with  as  much  enthusi- 
asm as  if  expecting  to  find  a  pair  of  hand-cuffs 
inside  and  the  youngest,  as  if  he  expected  some- 
thing worse. 

It  was  a  deliciously  cool,  quiet  spot,  evidently 
chosen  for  them  by  Miss  Clotilde  as  the  best  place 
for  studying  during  the  warm  days. 

But  they  didn't  study;  they  weren't  there  five 
minutes  when  the  littlest  let  his  book  fall  on  his 
knees  and  puffing  out  his  cheeks  began  to  blow 
making  a  noise  like  one  of  those  little  rubber 
balloons  that  when  it  collapses  sounds  like  a  toy 
trumpet.  You  know,  you  can  buy  them  for  two 
cents. 
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Seeing  that  the  others  were  still  looking  at 
their  books  and  trying  to  study,  he  said: 

"Humph!  I  can't  study  any  more!"  Then 
nudging  the  girl  with  his  elbow:  "Don't  you 
others  call  this  hot?" 

The    child    looked    up    angrily,    and    replied: 

"Do  keep  quiet,  Gigino!  You  know  very  well 
that  I  must  learn  my  mental  arithmetic." 

"Maybe  you  ought  to  but  I  don't  see  how  you 
can  ever  think  in  such  heat." 

At  this  the  oldest  boy  chimed  in.  He  evidently 
wants  to  impress  the  others  with  his  dignity, 
so  he  asked  sarcastically: 

"Do  you  call  this  hot?  Why  Mama  says  that 
there  is  a  freshness  in  the  air  here  which  sharpens 
the  intellect." 

The  little  one  thought  this  over  a  minute  and 
then  answered: 

"But  when  you  don't  feel  like  studying  it  takes 
more  than  fresh  air  to  make  you." 

There  was  something  in  this  decided  state- 
ment that  seemed  to  impress  the  others. 

They  stopped  trying  to  be  serious  and  banged 
down  their  books  with  remarks  that  sounded  like 
these : 

"Down  with  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages!" 

"Darn  mental  arithmetic!" 

"To  grass  with  Latin  grammar." 
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Then  the  oldest  one  got  up,  and,  standing  with 
his  legs  far  apart,  said  to  his  brother  and  sister, 
Gigino  and  Giorgina,  in  the  same  tone  that  he 
had  used  before : 

"All  this  trouble  has  come  because  we  didn't 
pass  our  examinations." 

"Well,  and  why  didn't  we?"  asked  Giorgina. 

But   Gigino   interrupted   laughing: 

"Well  we  didn't  any  way,  and  the  worst  of  it 
is  that  now  we  have  got  to  take  them  over  again. " 

Mauri zio,  who  was  an  eloquent  boy  and  meant 
in  time  (in  a  very  long  time  if  he  went  on  in  this 
way)  to  be  a  lawyer,  now  tried  taking  a  lofty 
tone,  so  he  announced: 

"I  do  not  approve  of  examinations."  But 
Gigino  broke  in: 

"You  mean,  examinations  don't  approve  of 
you." 

"Keep  still  while  I  am  speaking,"  replied 
Maurizio  angrily;  "if  you  don't  look  out  I  will 
call  you  Ciondolino. " 

At  this  threat  Gigino  jumped  up  from-  his  seat 
and  put  his  hand  behind  him. 

You  see,  when  they  were  in  the  country,  his 
mother  made  him  wear  an  old  pair  of  trousers 
to  save  his  good  ones.  Unfortunately  they  were 
split  in  the  back  and  sometimes  a  piece  of  his 
shirt  stuck  out  like  a  little  bob  tail  (ciondolino). 
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This  always  made  him  dreadfully  ashamed  and 
when  the  children  laughed  at  him  it  made  him 
furious. 

He  tucked  it  in  now,  as  quickly  as  he  could, 
and  sat  down  to  listen  gravely  to  the  speech 
Maurizio  was  making. 

1  "I  do  not  approve  of  examina- 
tions because  they  are  unjust. 
:  You  may  learn  every  word  in  a 
I  book  by  heart,  all  but  one  page, 
1  and  as  sure  as  you're  alive  all 
i  the  questions  will  be  about  the 
i  page  you've  skipped." 

"That's    perfectly    true,"    as- 
sented Giorgina. 

"But  then,"  suggested  Gigino, 

"it  might  happen   that  you  had 

studied    only    that    one    page     and    you    could 

pass  as  well  as  if  you  had    learned  the   whole 

book." 

"Study,  study,"  rejoined  Maurizio,  stamping 
his  foot,  "it's  all  very  well  to  study,  but  you  ought 
to  be  able  to  do  it  when  you  feel  like  it.  Why 
don't  men  have  to  endure  this  slavery?" 
"And  women?"  put  in  Giorgina. 
"The  animals,"  he  went  on,  "are  a  thousand 
times  happier  than  we.  They  haven't  a  thing 
to  do  from  morning  till  night.     Just  look  at  dogs, 
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cats,  birds  and  flies,  they  all  get  on  without 
studying  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages." 

"Or  mental  arithmetic." 

"Or  Latin  grammar." 

At  the  end  of  this  convincing  argument  the 
children  looked  around  and  the  very  sight  of  their 
books  made  them  feel  sick;  they  longed,  so  much, 
to  be  something  beside  children  crushed  by  one 
examination  and  afraid  of  the  mere  thought  of 
another. 

Giorgina,  who  was  rather  a  frivolous  little 
girl  said  suddenly: 

"Sooner  than  study  arithmetic  I  would  rather 
be  a  butterfly,  and  fly  around  all  day  without 
thinking  of  anything." 

"And  I,"  said  Maurizio,  sitting  down  again 
on  the  bench,  "would  like  to  be  a  cricket." 

And  Gigino  added: 

"Rather  than  study  Latin  grammar  I'd  like 
to  change  into  an  ant." 

"An  ant!"  exclaimed  the  others  surprised. 

"Yes,"  declared  Gigino  firmly,  "one  of  those 
ants  that  march  in  a  procession  and  haven't  a 
thing  to  do  all  day,  but  make  journeys." 

Just  then  they  heard  a  queer  nasal  voice  behind 
them  asking: 

"Is  that  true?" 

The  children  jumped  and  turned  around  with 
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staring  eyes.  They  hadn't  the  least  idea  where 
he  could  have  come  from  but  there  stood  a  strange 
looking  man.  He  had  a  big  pair  of  spectacles 
on  top  of  his  nose  which  was  a  little  red  at  the  end. 
His  collar  was  turned  over  a  thick  black  scarf, 
and  his  angular  body  was  covered  with  a  long 
green   cloak  which   nearly  touched    the  ground. 

He  looked  laughingly  at  the  children  and  his 
eyes,  which  were  partly  hidden  by  two  bunches 
of  red  hair,  twinkled  behind  his  spectacles  like 
stars  at  night. 

After  gazing  at  them  quietly  for  a  little  while  he 
drew  out  a  tobacco  pouch  from  under  his  cloak, 
opened  it  and  took  a  pinch  of  snuff.  Then  he 
gave  two  sneezes  before  saying,  still  in  the  voice 
that  sounded  like  that  of  an  old  monk: 

"So  be  it." 

With  that  he  stepped  slowly  backward  and 
disappeared  in  the  woods. 


CHAPTER    II 

GIGINO  BECOMES  AN  EGG. 

When  Gigino  heard  these  words  he  felt  a  little 
frightened,  and  tried  to  get  up.  But  he  couldn't. 
He  was  stuck  fast  to  the  bench.  He  tried  to 
turn  toward  Maurizio  and  Giorgina  but  couldn't 
move  his  head.  Even  his  eyes  felt  heavy.  He 
could  hardly  tell  his  sister  and  brother  apart, 
both  of  them  looked  small  and  such  a  queer  shape, 
almost  oval.  Then  he  had  a  strange  sensation. 
He  felt  as  if  he  were  getting  smaller  and  smaller 
and  turning  into  a  ball. 

He  tried  to  move  his  arms;  he  wanted  to  walk 
a  little;  to  shout,  to  bite,  to  cry,  to  resist  somehow 
the  mysterious  force  that  was  shrinking  him  all 
up;  for  fear  that  if  it  kept  on  he  would  soon  disap- 
pear entirely.  But  he  couldn't  move  at  all.  It 
was  just  as  if  he  was  strapped  tight  by  something, 
and  he  began  to  realize  that  he  was  turning  into 
a  kind  of  an  egg. 

All  of  a  sudden  the  thought  of  those  old  trousers 
popped  into  his  head  and  he  wondered  if  that  bob 
tail  shirt  would  stay  outside  of  the  egg  shell. 
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He  made  a  desperate  effort  to  put  his  hand'  be- 
hind him  and  tuck  it  in,  but  it  was  useless. 


Gigino  was  now  reduced  to  the  tiniest  size  and 
he  felt  as  if  he  couldn't  think  any  more.  Then  he 
noticed  near  him  two  black  shadows  that  looked 
like  ravens  and  he  was  frightened,  but  he  made  a 
last  struggle  to  call  out  to  them: 

"At  least,  help  me  to  tuck  in  my  little  bob  tail. " 
But  this  supreme  effort  took  every  bit  of  the 
energy  he  had  left  and  after  that  he  lost  all  memory 
and  consciousness. 


CHAPTER    III 

ABOUT   HOW   MUCH   A    BOY   MUST   LEARN,    BEFORE 
HE  GETS  OVER  THE  DESIRE  TO  BE  AN  ANT. 


Gigino  never  knew  how  long  he  was  uncon- 
scious. But  after  all  it  could  only  have  been  a 
short  time  if  we  think  of  the  wonderful  change  that 
had  come  over  him. 

The  first  thing  he  felt  was  that  some  one  had  mis- 
taken him  for  a  piece  of  cardboard  and  had  wound 
a  skein  of  silk 

around      him  g 

and  tucked 
him  away  in 
a  corner  from 
which  he  was 
trying  to  get 
out. 

Fortunately 

for  him  some 

one  was  also 

helping     him 

in    his    perplexity    and    carefully 

threads  that  held  him. 

ii 
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At  last  he  was  able  to  put  out  his  head,  then 
his  arms. 

"Now  be  brave,"  he  heard  a  voice  saying  to 
him,   "draw  yourself  out." 

So  he  tried  once  more  and  was  free  at  last. 
Then  some  one  began  stroking  and  caressing  him 
even  licking  him  with  a  tongue. 

"What  on  earth  are  you  doing?"  he  asked  in 
surprise. 

"Just  cleaning  you  up  a  little." 

"With  your  tongue?  I'm  not  a  cat.  But 
who  knows  now  what  I  am?  And  who  you  are 
and  where  we  are?" 

The  voice  replied : 

"Keep  still!  Keep  still  for  goodness  sake! 
There  are  lots  of  things  you  want  to  know,  but 
being  just  out  of  the  cocoon  you  can't  understand 
much  yet.  Have  a  little  patience  and  every 
thing  will  be  explained  to  you." 

This  was  said  so  gently  and  kindly  that  Gigino 
swallowed  hard  and  choked  down  the  deluge  of 
questions  that  rose  to  his  lips  and  waited  quietly. 

During  the  silence  he  had  time  to  arrange  his 
ideas  and  account  for  himself  a  little.  The 
great  change  hadn't  taken  away  his  memory  and 
he  could  recall  recent  events. 

First  of  all,  at  present  he  was  either  blind  or 
in  the  dark.     But  though  he  couldn't  see  at  all 
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he  began  to  feel  what  and  where  he  was.  He  had 
the  impression  of  being  in  an  underground  room 
filled  with  beings  bustling  about.  He  had  some- 
how acquired  a  new  sense  which  made  him  feel 
the  nature  and  form  of  things  without  the  necessity 
of  seeing  them  with  his  eyes. 

So  pretty  soon  he  could  answer  the  questions 
he  had  just  asked  for  himself.  He  was  an  ant. 
The  voice  he  had  heard  belonged  to  another  ant. 
And  they  were  in  an  ant  house. 

This  was  enough  for  the  present.  He  hadn't 
an  idea  of  what  had  happened  to  change  him, 
but  he  remembered  vaguely  the  man  in  the  green 
cloak,  and  spectacles  who  had  appeared  just  as 
he  had  said:  " Rather  than  study  Latin  grammar 
I'd  like  to  change  into  an  ant." 

But  there  were  some  questions  that  kept  com- 
ing into  his  mind.  Maurizio  and  Giorgina? 
Perhaps  as  he  had  entered  into  the  ant  family 
they  had  become  a  butterfly  and  a  grasshopper. 
And  Mama?  Poor  Mama!  She  must  be  all  alone. 
Gigino  felt  like  crying  a  little.  But  soon  he  was 
calm  again.  He  had  wanted  to  stop  studying 
and  become  an  ant.  Well!  he  was  an  ant  now 
and  nothing  could  be  done  about  it  but  make  the 
best  of  it. 

So  Gigino  thought  it  over  and  said,  trying  to 
comfort  himself:   "Even  if  I  am  an  ant  I  am  still 
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Gigino  or  else  I  couldn't  have  in  my  ant  mind 
all  these  other  memories.  And  as  I  am  so  superior 
to  these  insects  I  can  now  do  as  I  please." 

Then  the  ant  that  was  with  him  asked: 

" Aren't  you  hungry?" 

"I  should  say  so,"  replied  Gigino  as  he  realized 
that  he  was  very  hungry. 

"Try  this,"  suggested  the  ant,  putting  some- 
thing moist  into  his  mouth;  "it's  the  syrup  of 
aphis." 


"I  don't  know  exactly  what  that  is,  but  it's 
good,"  said  Gigino  smacking  his  lips. 

As  he  ate  he  noticed  something  else. 

His  mouth  was  made  of  two  large,  strong  jaws 
like  pincers  with  the  edges  cut  like  a  saw.  But 
he  hadn't  used  that  part  of  his  mouth  for  eating. 
Under  it  was  a  kind  of  lip  with  which  he  had 
tasted  the  exquisite  syrup. 
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The  Ant's  Head  (from  above).     The  Ant's  Head  (from  beneath). 

"I  may  seem  inquisitive,"  he  said  to  the  ant, 
"but  if  an  ant  only  eats  this  soft  wet  food  of  what 
use  is  this  pair  of  pincers?" 

" Those  are  mandibles,"  the  other  explained, 
"and  are  not  used  for  eating  but  to  defend  our- 
selves, and  for  work." 

"For  work!" 

"Yes,  of  course.  You  will  find  out  all  about  it 
later  when  you  try  to  use  them." 

At  this  the  ant  approached  him  lovingly  and 
began   licking   him   again. 

Gigino  laughed  and  wriggled.  "Look  out," 
he  said,  "you  tickle  me." 

The  older  ant  laughed  too. 

"Ah!  that's  because  I  have  touched  your 
antennae." 

"My  antennae,  what  next?" 

"The  antennae  are  those  things  you  have  in 
the  middle  of  your  head:  feel  them." 
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Gigino  jumped  as  she  touched  them  and  ex- 
claimed: 

"At  my  house  they  call  those  horns." 

"Call  them  what  you  like  but  they  are 
entirely  different  from  horns.  They  are  very 
delicate  and  sensitive.  Whatever  could  we  do 
without  antennae?  They  help  us  to  find 
our  way,  to  give  signals,  to  overcome  diffi- 
culties." 

"All  that?  What  a  lot  of  things!" 

"Yes,  and  a  great  deal  more.  At  the  end  of 
the  antennae  we  have  our  sense  of  smell." 

"How  funny,"  murmured  Gigino,  "who  would 
ever  think  of  a  nose  at  the  end  of  a  horn?" 

"And  beside  that,"  she  went  on,  "we  also  hear 
with  them." 

Gigino  felt  a  little  mortified  at  having  such 
long  ears. 

"If  we  didn't  have  antennae  how  could  we  live 
in  the  dark?" 

Gigino  now  understood  how  it  was  that  even 
when  he  couldn't  see  he  had  been  able  to  tell 
where  he  was. 

"  There  is  one  thing  I  really  hate, "  he  said,  "and 
that  is  not  having  any  eyes." 

The  ant  laughed  and  stroked  him  lovingly, 
and  it  occurred  to  Gigino  for  the  first  time  that 
he  hadn't  said  a  word  of  thanks  for  all  the  kind- 
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ness  she  had  shown  him.     So  he  blushed  a  little 
as  he  asked- 

"What  is  your  name,  please?" 
'  "Fusca." 

"Excuse  me,  dear  lady  Fusca,  that  I  have 
never  thanked  you.  You  have  told  me  so  many 
strange  things  that  all  my  ideas  of  politeness  have 
gone  out  of  my  head." 

"Don't  trouble  to  thank  me,"  she  said,  "I  have 
only  done  my  duty." 

"Your  duty?" 

"Yes  surely,  I  have  only  done  what  you  will  do 
for  the  ants  born  after  you." 

"Explain,  please." 

"It  does  seem  a  little  complicated  but  it  will 
become  easy  when  you  attend  the  lessons." 

At  these  words  Gigino  jumped  back  with  all 
six  legs  and  wished  he  had  a  dozen  so  he  could 
have  gone  farther. 

It  was  to  escape  studying  that  he  wished  to 
become  an  ant  and  now  from  the  very  beginning 
it  seemed  he  must  hear  more  talk  about  lessons. 

"Excuse  me,  please,"  he  said  in  a  trembling 
voice,  "I  must  have  misunderstood.  What  do 
you  say?" 

"I  say  that  to-morrow  you  will  have  a  lesson 
that  will  explain  many  problems  to  you  that  ants 
have  to  think  about." 
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Gigino  felt  as  if  he  were  turned  to  stone. 

"Lessons!  explanations!  problems!  thoughts! 
even  thoughts!" 

"May  I  ask  if  there  is  also  Latin  grammar ?'' 

The  ant  didn't  understand  and  walked  away 
to  speak  to  some  companions  who  were  talking, 
off  at  a  distance.  Gigino  felt  something  like  a 
lump  in  his  throat  and  wanted  to  cry.  But  he 
thought,  what  would  be  the  use  of  crying  without 
any  eyes.  So  he  climbed  on  top  of  his  empty 
cocoon  and  began  drumming  on  it  with  his  two 
fore  legs. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

ABOUT  THE  MOTHER  OF  THE  ANTS. 

After  a  while  the  ant  turned  to  him  and  said: 

"Come  down  now,  I  want  you." 

Gigino  clambered  down  from  the  cocoon  and 
found  to  his  surprise  that  he  could  walk  on  his 
back  legs. 

Perhaps,  because  he  had  once  been  a  boy  he 
could  do  some  things  that  the  other  ants  couldn't 
do,  and  it  seemed  to  console  him  for  many  of  his 
trials. 

He  followed  the  ant,  meekly,  along  the  cor- 
ridors, until,  all  of  a  sudden,  he  gave  a  cry  of 
joy. 

He  wasn't  blind.  He  could  see,  and  how  he 
could  see ! 

They  had  come  to  a  large  room  with  a  hole  at 
the   top,   through  which  streamed   the  daylight. 

This  was  the  entrance  hall  to  the  house  of  the 
ants. 

But  what  struck  Gigino  most  was  not  what  he 
saw  but  the  way  he  saw  it. 

It  was  entirely  new  to  him. 

For  without  moving  his  eyes  or  his  head  he 
19 
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could  see  everything  there  was  around  him,  in 
front,  on  the  sides,  in  the  air,  everywhere. 

He  found  himself  in  a  kind  of  grotto,  supported 
by  many  pillars.  It  was  very  clean.  The  walls 
were  smooth  and  regular,  and  on  all  sides  many 
ants  were  hard  at  work. 

Fusca  stood  in  front  of  him  smiling,  as  she 
perceived  his  wonder. 

"Ah!"  she  said,  "what  is  it  now?" 

"I  have  eyes,"  he  answered,  "and  it  makes  me 
so  happy;  but  how  is  it  that  without  turning 
round  I  can  see  everything  at  once?" 

"You  know,  our  eyes  don't  move  at  all," 
explained  Fusca. 

Gigino  tried  and  found  this  was  true. 

"You  see,"  she  continued,  "our  eyes  have  to 
be  made  so  we  can  see  a  great  deal  at  once,  and 
for  that  we  have  two  composite  eyes." 

"What  does  that  mean?" 

"That  means  that  the  eyes  we  have  at  the  sides 
of  our  heads  are  formed  of  many  little  six-sided 
lenses,  which  are  really  parts  of  complete  little 
eyes  that  look  in  all  directions." 

Gigino  went  close  to  his  companion  with  great 
curiosity  and  looked  at  the  eyes  which  were  indeed 
as  she  had  described  them. 

"Oh  my,"  he  exclaimed  wonderingly,  "how 
many  are  there?" 
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"Not  many,"  she  said,  "we  have  about  sixty 
little  ones  in  each  composite  eye." 

"And  that  doesn't  seem  many?"  interrupted 
Gigino  stupefied. 

"In  comparison  with  the  air  insects  it  is  only  a 
trifle.  The  flies  have  big  eyes  made  of  four 
thousand  little  ones." 

"Four  thousand!" 

"Yes,  and  some  insects  have  twelve  to  twenty- 
five  thousand.     What  do  you  say  to  that?" 

"I  say,"  replied  Gigino,  "that  if  those  ladies 
had  trouble  with  their  eyes  all  the  spectacles  in 
the  world  wouldn't  help  them  to  see." 

Then  suddenly  he  remembered  that  no  ant 
could  understand  such  an  unantlike  remark  so 
he  hastened  to  ask: 

"How  many  eyes  have  I?" 

"We'll  count  them.  First,  your  big  eyes  have 
sixty  little  ones  each." 

"Then  I  have  a  hundred  and  twenty." 

"Yes,  without  counting  the  simple  ones." 

"What,  more  yet?  Aren't  a  hundred  and  twenty 
enough?" 

"No,  for  with  these  eyes  we  can  only  see  the 
things  that  are  at  a  distance.  For  the  nearer 
objects  we  use  the  simple  ones  with  which  you  are 
now  looking  at  me." 

Gigino,  gazing  at  the  ant,  saw  that  she  had, 
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placed  in  a  triangle  at  the  top  of  her  head,  three 
smooth,  round  little  eyes,  of  a  beautiful  color 
like  mother  of  pearl. 

"Then  to  add  up,"  he  said,  "I  have  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  three  eyes." 

"  Precisely." 

"I  must  take  a  few  minutes  to  think  it  over. 
To  find  you  have  all  these  eyes  is  enough  to  make 
any  one  thoughtful.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
three.  If  I  should  turn  into  a  boy  again  I  suppose 
I  should  have  to  use  all  of  them  for  studying. 
It  makes  me  crazy  to  think  of  it." 

Suddenly  a  scream  echoed  through  the  room. 

"Attention!  Attention!" 

An  ant  with  wings,  walking  a  little  heavily, 
entered.  She  was  followed  by  five  or  six  ants 
without  wings  who  crowded  close  about  her. 
Gigino  drew  near,  and  saw  that  as  she  walked 
the  winged  ant  dropped  little  oval  balls  which  the 
others  picked  up  and  put  in  their  mouths. 

"What  do  you  see?"  asked  the  ant  of  Gigino. 

"  Something  queer. " 

"You  think  that,  because  you  don't  under- 
stand. The  ant  with  the  wings  is  the  mother  ant, 
who  has  come  into  her  own  ant  house  to  lay  her 
eggs.  The  others  collect  them  and  wet  them  with 
their  tongues  to  make  them  grow  and  carry 
them  to  the  places  prepared  for  them." 
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"To  think,'1  exclaimed  Gigino,  remembering 
the  terrible  moment  when  he  felt  himself  shrink- 
ing little  by  little,  "to  think  I  was  once  in  an  egg 
like  that." 

"Certainly;  and  your  egg  was  found  outside  of 
our  ant  hill  and  was  brought  in  by  two  ants.1' 


"And    I    took   them    for   two   grave    diggers,' 
thought  Gigino.     But  he  didn't  tell  any  more  of 
his  own   story  as   he   was  afraid   they  wouldn't 
think  it  interesting. 

"In  order  for  you  to  see  the  care  that  was  given 
you,  come  with  me,"  said  Fusca  as  she  led  him 
to  the  side  of  the  room  where  there  were  hundreds 
of  eggs  piled  up.  They  were  a  pale  color,  a  little 
transparent  and  looked  like  grains  or  seeds. 

"Like  most  insects,"   the  ant  explained,   "we 
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have  to  pass  through  three  stages  before  we  are 
grown  up." 

"How  is  that?  What  do  you  mean?" 

"The  first  stage  is  the  egg.  After  a  few  days 
the  egg  grows,  curves  up  at  the  end  and  becomes 
more  transparent  and  changes  into  a  larva." 

"I  said  there  would  be  Latin,"  muttered 
Gigino,  who  recalled,  by  a  miracle,  that  that  was 
a  Latin  word  meaning  a  mask  or  veil.  Then  he 
added  aloud : 

"Humph!  it  looks  as  if  the  carnival  for  ants 
comes  in  July." 


CHAPTER    V 

GIGINO,  AFTER  BEING  AN  EGG,  LARVA  AND 
PUPA  FINDS  THAT  HE  IS  NEITHER  MALE 
NOR    FEMALE. 

Without  noticing  what  he  said,  Fusca  led  him 
to  another  part  of  the  room,  where  there  were  a 
lot  of  "  things, "  (Gigino  couldn't  think  of  any 
name  for  them)  which  at  first  sight  looked  as  if 
many  of  the  ants  were  masquerading  at  a  sheet 
and  pillow  case  party. 

They  were  arranged  in  orderly  rows  according 
to  size,  as  children  are  on  the  benches  at  school, 
and  Gigino  looking  hard  at  them,  saw  that  they 
had  little  bits  of  heads  but  no  eyes  nor  legs. 

If  they  hadn't  been  so  small  they  would  have 
looked  like  night  caps  stuffed  with  rags  and  then 
sewed  up  at  the  bottom. 

Gigino  couldn't  help  laughing,  and  all  the  ants 
around  looked  angrily  at  him  while  Fusca  said 
severely : 

"Be  quiet,  and  remember  that  you  too,  once 
looked  like  that." 

"What,  I  was  as  ugly  as  that?" 

"Of  course  you  were,  when  you  were  a  larva 
25 
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and  if  you  are  better  looking  now  it  is  because  we 
all  helped  you." 

Gigino  noticed  that  the  ants  who  had  looked  so 
crossly  at  him  were  all  busy  feeding  the  larvae 
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and  taking  care  of  them  like  good  affectionate 
nurses. 

"How  long  do  they  have  to  stay  like  that,"  he 
asked  becoming  serious. 

"That  depends;  some  take  one  month,  and 
some  nine. " 

"  Goodness,  nine  months !  how  long  did  I  take  ?  " 
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"You  were  pretty  quick.  After  twenty  days 
you  changed  from  a  larva  to  a  pupa. 

"And  what  is  a  pupa?" 

"That  is  our  third  state.  After  the  larvae  get 
their  growth,  they  become  pupae.  Look  here!" 
and  she  led  him  behind  a  column  where  he  saw 
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such  ridiculous  looking  objects  that  he  had  to 
exercise  all  his  self-control  to  keep  from  laughing 
harder  than  before.  "And  these  are  pupae," 
he  said,  "well  I  would  call  them  bob  tail  ants." 

They  had  their  legs  and  antennae  folded  up 
and  looked  weak  and  soft  and  white  as  if  they  had 
been  soaked  in  oil. 

"Dear  me,"  said  Gigino,  "was  I  really  ever 
like  that?" 

"Certainly,  and  like  them  you  stopped  eating. 
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After  a  while  you  began  scraping  inside  of  your 
cocoon  and  I  helped  you  out,  and  by  that  time  you 
were  a  perfect  insect,  as  you  are  now." 

"To  think  of  being  so  many  days  before  you 
can  be  a  perfect  insect.  And  the  funniest  part 
is  that  I  don't  remember  a  thing  about  it. " 

"That  is  because  your  mind  wasn't  formed  any 
more  than  your  body  was." 

This  reason  seemed  to  satisfy  him  and  he 
thought  to  himself:  "After  all,  men  too  change 
just  as  much,  from  the  time  they  are  babies  and 
have  to  be  fed  all  the  time,  until  they  grow  up 
and  have  beards  and  mustaches." 

And  now  something  else  new  and  strange 
claimed  his  attention. 

The  mother  ant  had  been  pushed  into  a  cor- 
ner, and  then  she  proceeded  to  take  off  her  own 
wings  and  each  time  one  came  off  she  would 
say,  "Ouch,  Ouch."  Then  she  gave  a  great 
sigh  and  said,  "Well,  that's  over." 

Every  one  in  the  room  called  out  "Bravo." 

Gigino  turned  to  his  companion,  all  his  eyes 
looking  like  question  marks  and  exclamation 
points. 

"I  will  explain,"  Fusca  said.  "You  know  I 
told  you  she  was  a  female.  Most  mother  ants 
fly  away  and  choose  their  husbands  in  the  air. 
But  she  has  chosen  hers  near  our  house  and  is 
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going  to  stay  here  and  increase  our  family,  where 
we  can  all  watch  her;  and  like  a  sensible  woman, 
she  is  taking  off  her  wings  so  she  will  never  have 
the  temptation  to  fly  away  from  us." 

"Wait  a  minute,"  Gigino  said,  for  he  began  to 
feel  confused.  "You  say  only  the  females  have 
wings,  so  how  can  they  choose  their  husbands 
in  the  air?" 

"Oh  no,  the  males  have  wings  too." 

At  this  Gigino  thought  he  had  gone  crazy, 
and  he  repeated  slowly  trying  to  understand  it: 

"The  females  have  wings,  and' the  males  have 
wings,  that  seems  all  right;  but  what  are  we  who 
have  none?" 

"Why  that  is  simple,  we  are  neuters." 

When  he  heard  this,  if  he  hadn't  been  very 
black,  Gigino  would  have  turned  as  white  as  a 
sheet. 

He  had  always  supposed,  of  course,  he  was  a 
male.  Then  when  he  first  became  an  ant  he 
thought  he  would  have  to  get  used  to  the  idea  of 
being  a  female.  But  to  be  nothing,  he  couldn't 
stand  that;  and  he  exclaimed  angrily,  "Neuter! 
That  is  as  bad  as  being  one  of  those  horrid  verbs 
that  are  neither  active  nor  passive  and  no  one 
can  ever  find  a  way  of  conjugating." 

Then  he  turned  to  his  companion  and  shouted 
in  a  fit  of  desperation: 
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"I  don't  want  to  be  neuter,  do  you  understand? 
That  was  not  in  the  agreement.  I  was  a  male, 
and  I  intend  to  remain  a  male.  That  man  in  the 
green  cloak  had  no  right  to  make  me  into  any- 
thing that  pleased  him.  He  ought  to  have  known 
enough  to  ask  me  at  first.  We  needn't  talk  any 
more  about  it.  I  want  to  be  a  male,  and  I  want 
wings.  Look  here,  can't  you  find  a  way  to  stick 
on  those  that  the  mother  ant  just  took  off?" 

Fusca  smiled  kindly  and  replied: 

"Your  anger  is  natural  for  we  are  all  inclined 
to  be  jealous  of  those  who  seem  to  be  better  off 
than  we  are.  But  often,  after  we  know  more 
about  them  we  are  thankful  to   be  ourselves." 

In  spite  of  what  she  said,  the  blow  was  too  much 
for  Gigino. 

Again,  as  before,  when  he  heard  that  it  was 
nearly  time  for  lessons,  he  felt  a  lump  rising  in 
his  throat  and  drew  his  forelegs  to  his  forehead, 
ready  to  have  a  good  cry.  Then  he  remembered 
it  would  be  pretty  tiresome  to  cry  with  a  hundred 
and  twenty-three  eyes ;  and  beside  that,  he  thought 
to  himself:  "If  I  should  cry  with  all  those  eyes 
we  might  have  a  second  flood." 


CHAPTER    VI 

A   GIGANTIC    SERPENT. 

"Come  with  me,  you  who  wish  to  be  a  male," 
commanded  Fusca,  suddenly,  and  taking  him  by 
the  arm,  or  rather  by  the  leg,  she  led  him  to  the 
main  entrance  of  the  ant  hill  which  was  the  same 
opening  by  which  the  room  was  lighted. 

As  soon  as  they  were  outside  Gigino  passed 
from  one  surprise  to  another.  He  first  saw  three 
ants,  with  wings  but  with  very  small  heads,  rolling 
and  jumping  around,  falling  and  beating  them- 
selves on  the  ground. 

"Have  you  a  pain  in  your  stomach?"  he  de- 
manded of  one  of  these  unfortunate  insects. 

He  tried  to  answer,  stuttering: 

"Ugh,  ugh,  oh,  oh,  ah,  ah." 

"Silly  things!"  exclaimed  Gigino,  "I  never  saw 
such  stupidity." 

"Ah!  but  these  are  our  males." 

"Really?" 

"As  you  see,  they  are  not  gifted  with  much 
strength  or  brain. " 

"I  should  say  not!  why  they  don't  know  enough 
to  talk  or  to  keep  quiet." 
3* 
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"You  see  their  mission  is  over.  They  have 
made  their  flight  and  have  fallen  back  and  pretty 
soon  they  will  die." 


■ 


, 


In  fact,  two  were  already  lying  on  their  backs 
with  their  feet  in  the  air. 

" Would  you  like  to  change  places  with  them?" 
she  asked. 

"With  those  dead  things.     No  indeed?" 

"And  besides,  they  live  only  a  few  days  while 
we  may  live  several  years,  sometimes  as  many  as 
nine." 

"To  tell  the  truth,"  said  Gigino  thoughtfully, 
"I  would  rather  be  a  female  than  a  male." 
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"You  wouldn't  gain  much  by  that.  When 
the  females  fly  they  have  to  meet  all  sorts  of 
dangers.  Even  if  they  escape  being  eaten  alive 
by  the  birds  they  hardly  ever  succeed  in  getting 
back  to  their  own  homes." 

"Can't  they  find  another?" 

"No,  for  no  ant-hill  will  receive  a  strange  ant." 

"Then,"  reasoned  Gigino  most  logically,  "the 
ant-hill  would  have  no  eggs;  without  eggs  there 
would  be  no  cocoons  and  no  larvae;  without 
larvae  no  ants;  and  so  there  would  be  ant-hills 
without  ants." 

"Your  conclusion  would  be  quite  correct  if  it 
wasn't  that  we  neuter  ants  have  brains,  and  we 
look  out  that  the  females  don't  get  away  and  at 
the  right  time  we  carry  them  back  into  the  house 
to  lay  their  eggs." 

"And  where  do  the  males  and  females  come 
from?" 

"They  come  from  eggs  like  all  the  others." 

"And  I?" 

"We  found  your  egg  on  top  of  a  stone  and 
recognized  it  as  one  of  our  family.  Now  pay 
attention  and  I  will  tell  you  all  about  the  three 
kinds  of  ants.  If  you  are  a  male  you  fly  once  in 
the  air,  then  fall  to  the  ground  and  die  stupidly. 
If  a  female  you  can  choose  between  two  ways. 
If  you  use  your  wings  and  fly  you  are  almost 
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certain  to  end  badly;  if  you  choose  to  save  your- 
self and  remain  hidden  on  the  ground,  you  are 
obliged  at  last  to  tear  yourself  to  pieces;  so  it  is 
of  little  use  to  have  had  wings.  We  neuter  ants 
who  haven't  them  are  the  heads  of  the  house. 
We  all  work  hard  and  are  proud  of  being  called 
working  ants. 

Although  the  idea  of  work  didn't  please  Gigino 
much,  he  saw  she  had  good  reason  /on  her  side, 
so  he  admitted : 

"I  see  that  I  was  wrong  to  be  so  angry  about 
being  a  neuter." 

"You  can  learn  from  this,"  said  his  teacher 
gravely,  "that  a  working  ant  need  envy  no  one. 
Appearances  are  deceitful  and  wings  don't  keep 
people  from  breaking  their  necks  on  the  ground." 

Gigino  thought  this  sounded  like  a  proverb,  he 
already   knew:  "All   is   not   gold   that   glitters." 

In  the  meanwhile,  outside  of  the  ant-hill,  there 
had  collected  groups  of  ants  recently  born  who 
were  led  out  by  their  nurses  to  take  the  air. 
Gigino  was  about  to  speak  to  one  who  was  looking 
at  him  with  interest,  when  in  the  distance  they 
heard  a  voice  shouting:  "Sisters  assemble!  there 
is  need  of  help." 

It  belonged  to  a  strong,  stout  ant  who  went  on 
explaining  as  she  came  nearer: 

"There  is  great  plunder  to  drag  into  the  house, 
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but  there  are  hardly  more  than  a  dozen  of  us  and 
we  can't  make  any  headway." 

Gigino's  nurse  said  immediately  to  the  other 
ants: 

"Let  us  go  at  once  and  take  our  pupils,  for 
showing  them  how  to  work  is  the  best  way  to 
teach  them." 

The  day  was  splendid,  and  the  idea  of  a  walk 
was  delightful  to  Gigino.  Besides  he  enjoyed 
the  prospect  of  seeing  others  work.  Once  when 
he  was  a  child  he  had  said  to  Maurizio:  "If 
ever  I  am  a  man  I  will  make  every  one  work  so 
much  that  there  will  be  nothing  left  for  me  to  do. " 

The  ants  climbed  up  a  hill  so  irregular  and 
steep  that  the  one  who  had  brought  the  news  and 
now  led  the  way,  whispered  to  herself: 

"If  we  use  this  road  it  will  take  a  thousand  of 
us  to  get  him  to  the  house." 

Pretty  soon  she  stopped  and  turning  to  those 
following,  exclaimed : 

"Behold!  it  is  behind  that  hill." 

When  Gigino  reached  the  top  of  the  hill  he 
saw  a  sight  that  made  him  throw  up  his  front 
legs  toward  the  sky  in  wonder.  For  there  lay 
a  gigantic  serpent  with  rose  colored  skin  and  on 
top  of  him  stood  about  twenty  ants  examining 
him  and  taking  his  dimensions. 


CHAPTER    VII 

HOW    THE    IDEAS    OF    AN    ANT    ARE    MORE    USEFUL 
THAN    THOSE    OF    A    CHILD. 

The  serpent  was  enormously  long,  even  longer 
than  he  seemed  to  be,  for  part  of  him  was  in  a 
cave  into  which  he  was  trying  to  pull  the  rest  of 
his  body. 

But  the  ants  held  him  firmly  and  were  trying 
just  as  hard  to  get  him  all  outside. 

"I  think  they  are  crazy,"  he  said  to  his  nurse. 
"Can't  they  see  how  big  he  is  compared  to  us? 
Why,  if  he  opened  his  mouth  he  could  eat  a  hun- 
dred of  us  at  once." 

"I  wish  you  to  know  that  we  are  never  afraid 
of  anything,"  she  answered  sharply.  "Then 
you  ought  to  remember  that  I  have  tried  to 
teach  you  not  to  judge  by  appearances.  This 
one  is  a  worm  of  the  class  of  annelida  of  the  genus 
Lumbricus. 

Gigino  came  nearer  and  looked  at  the  monster, 
exclaiming:  "Oh!  what  big  words!  you  might  have 
said  it  was  an  earth  worm  and  I  would  have 
understood  at  once." 

But  although  Gigino's  child  memory  told  him 
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it  was  only  an  earth  worm,  this  did  not  diminish 
to  his  ant  eyes  the  difficulty  of  the  battle.  To 
his  assailants  the  earth  worm  would  always  be  a 
gigantic  serpent. 

As  all  the  ants,  young  and  old,  placed  them- 
selves around  the  monster  Gigino  took  his  posi 
tion  too. 
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"What  kind  of  stuff  is  this,  he  asked  as  he 
noticed  the  worm  was  bathed  in  an  acid  liquid 
like  lemon  juice? 
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"It  is  our  poison,"  replied  Fusca.  We  always 
carry  it  with  us  to  use  against  our  enemies." 

The  serpent  was  so  still  that  Gigino,  thinking 
he  had  a  good  idea,  asked: 

"Why  don't  we  spear  him  with  our  mandi- 
bles?" 

"We  couldn't  make  him  move  if  we  did.  His 
object  is  to  save  the  half  of  him  that  is  in  the 
cave." 

Gigino,  who  thought  his  intelligence  was  so 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  ants,  wasn't  wholly 
convinced.  The  workers  went  on  pulling  and 
making  heroic  efforts,  but  the  serpent  remained 
perfectly  still. 

Gigino,  looked  underneath  him  and  saw  that 
he  had  thousands  of  hairs  with  which  he  was 
clutching  the  earth  and  he  concluded  that  no 
matter  how  hard  they  pulled,  they  would  never  get 
that  worm  to  move  the  hundredth  part  of  an  inch. 

Everybody  felt  uncomfortable. 

At  last  one  ant  mounted  to  the  back  of  the  giant 
and  shouted  to  the  others  to  hold  on  tight  while 
he  would  explain  an  idea. 

"We  are  listening, "  they  all  answered  in  chorus. 

"This  stupid  thing  doesn't  want  to  leave  the 
earth!  very  well  we  will  take  the  earth  from  under 
him." 

Gidno  was  mortified  to  see  that  although  he 
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couldn't  understand,  all  the  others  seemed  to 
grasp  the  idea  at  once.  For  awhile  ten  ants  re- 
mained to  hold  him  firm  all  the  others  grouped 
themselves  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave  in  which 
part  of  the  monster  lay. 

Gigino  followed  the  others  and  his  nurse  said 
to  him : 

"  Begin  to  exercise  your  mandibles  and  dig 
out  under  him." 

And  now  Gigino  saw  that  if  the  ants'  mandi- 
bles weren't  much  use  for  eating  sweet  and 
syrupy  food  they  were  certainly  good  to  work 
with,  for  they  could  be,  all  at  once,  pickaxes, 
hoes,  and  shovels. 

After  the  entrance  of  the  cave  was  broken  in, 
the  ants  continued  to  dig  until  they  opened  it 
right  through  to  the  other  end  of  the  monster. 
The  worm  found  it  very  different  to  try  and  hold 
on  when  he  was  lying  in  an  open  trench  than 
when  he  was  half  buried  in  his  hole  and  soon  the 
ants  succeeded  in  drawing  him  out. 

Gigino  calculated  with  surprise  that  the  ser- 
pent was  not  less  than  five  inches  long,  an 
enormous  length  when  compared  to  an  ant. 

But  he  wasn't  afraid,  for  he  was  very  much 
impressed  by  the  skill  and  dexterity  of  his  com. 
panions  and  by  the  terrible  weapons  which  they 
could  use. 
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It  was  no  longer  a  question  for  mandibles. 
The  problem  now  was  to  transport  that  long 
heavy  body  to  their  house.  This  work  was  most 
tiresome. 

The  ants  placed  at  the  head,  sides,  and  tail  of 
the  monster,  succeeded  in  carrying  him  for  a 
good  bit  of  the  road  in  spite  of  his  struggles  to 
free  himself. 

Gigino  looked  on  with  admiration  and  said  to 
himself: 

"I  would  never  have  believed  when  I  was  a 
boy  that  ants  could  be  so  strong  and  courageous. 
I  suppose  I  must  often  have  looked  on  at  a  scene 
like  this  and  never  suspected  that  it  was  really 
heroic." 

At  length  they  met  a  dreadful  obstacle.  The 
earth  was  covered  with  grass  and  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  carry  the  serpent  over  the  spears  where 
the  ants  couldn't  get  the  necessary  resistance  to 
help  drag  and  push  him. 

They  stopped. 

Gigino  took  this  opportunity  to  make  another 
suggestion : 

"Let's  tear  him  to  pieces." 

The  ants  had  about  decided  to  do  this  when 
Fusca  exclaimed: 

"Wait  a  moment,  can't  we  manage  to  carry 
him  whole  into  our  house?" 
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"But  how?"  asked  Gigino  who  felt  a  little 
hurt  to  have  all  his  propositions  rejected.  He 
might  be  young,  hut  he  had  the  advantage  of 
once  having  been  an  intelligent  child. 

"Only  those  that  are  necessary  may  remain  to 
guard  the  worm,"  Fusca  went  on,  "and  the  others 
must  come  with  me." 

So  they  started  off  for  the  ant  house  walking 
with  light  measured  steps  as  if  they  didn't  like 
to  touch  the  earth  with  their  feet. 

Gigino,  watching  them  walk  in  this  way,  said 
mockingly:  "In  this  country  do  you  suffer  from 
chilblains  even  in  summer?" 


CHAPTER    VIII 
THE  TRANSPORTATION  OF  A  SERPENT. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  ant-hill  Fusca  stopped 
and  said: 

"The  distance  from  here  to  the  worm  is  just 
one  hundred  and  twenty  times  the  length  o£  our 
bodies." 

Gigino  understood  now  the  reason  why  she 
had  walked  with  those  measured  steps. 

Fusca  proceeded : 

"First,  we  must  calculate  the  depth  to  which 
we  must  descend  and  the  exact  direction;  and 
now  get  to  work." 

They  all  went  into  the  house  until  they  reached 
a  place  where  Fusca  commanded: 

"Here  is  the  spot  for  us  to  begin  to  excavate," 
and  turning  to  three  or  four  ants  behind  her  she 
added:  "While  we  dig  you  can  be  thinking  of  a 
way  to  carry  outside  the  dirt   that  we  loosen." 

Gigino  began  to  understand,  but  he  asked 
wonderingly : 

"Do  you  diggers   expect  to  come  out  at  the 

right  spot?" 
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"Certainly,  why  not?"  they  all  replied  in 
chorus. 

"Well,  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  should  think 
you  had  all  lost  your  senses." 

He  remembered,  when  he  was  a  boy,  hearing 
his  uncle  Thomas  talk  about  the  difficulty  of 
making  tunnels.  Once  he  had  told  him  about 
a  great  festival  given  to  celebrate  the  day  when 
the  workmen,  who  had  begun  at  opposite  ends  of 
the  tunnel,  met  in  the  middle  and  so  proved  that 
the  calculation  of  the  engineer  had  been   exact. 

"Just  imagine,"  he  murmured  to  himself, 
"that  ants  think  themselves  capable  of  doing 
anything  like  that." 

"Here,  here,  stop  thinking  and  get  to  work," 
his  nurse  said  sharply.  "If  we  all  stopped  to 
think  every  time  there  was  a  difficulty  ahead,  we 
should  never  get  anything  done." 

The  work  was  long  and  tiring,  and  even  after 
three  or  four  hours,  according  to  Gigino's  ideas, 
there  was  still  nothing  done. 

At  length  he  said  to  his  nurse,  most  sar- 
castically: 

"Illustrious  engineer,  may  I  be  permitted  to 
make  an  observation?" 

"About  what?" 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  instead  of  coming  out  of  the 
earth,  we  are  going  deeper  and  deeper  down." 
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"And  then?" 

"And  then,  in  about  a  million  years,  if  we  live 
so  long,  we  will  come  out  in  America." 

But  hardly  had  he  spoken  before  his  words 
were  contradicted.  The  ants  already  felt  that 
only  a  thin  layer  of  earth  was  left,  and  at  the  last 
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stroke  of  the  mandibles,  given  by  the  ant  directing 
the  work,  a  ray  of  light  penetrated  the  tunnel,  and 
they   all   scrambled   outside    crying,    "Hurrah!" 

The  worm  and  his  ten  guardians  were  hardly  a 
step  away. 

Gigino  stood  with  his  mandibles  gaping  open 
in  surprise. 

He  had  seen  for  himself  that  ants  are  affection- 
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ate  nurses  and  caretakers,  and  that  they  were 
strong  and  courageous  workers,  and  here  was  a 
proof  that  they  were  expert  engineers. 

He  didn't  know  whether  to  admire  more  their 
ingenious  idea  or  the  exactness  with  which  they 
had  carried  it  out. 

"I  congratulate  you,"  he  said,  turning  to  his 
nurse.  "I  wouldn't  have  believed  you  could  do 
so  much." 

" Sometimes,"  retorted  Fusca,  who  appeared 
to  read  his  thoughts,  "the  lack  of  faith  in  the 
ability  of  others  comes  from  a  little  pride.  We 
think  no  one  else  can  do  what  we  can't  do  our- 
selves." 

Gigino  raised  his  fore  leg  and  saluted  like  a 
soldier. 

"Now  run  away,"  she  added  with  her  usual 
good  nature,  "you  are  young  yet  but  in  a  few  days 
you  will  have  the  strength, 
intelligence  and  experience  j^ 

which  will  make  you  a 
worthy  member  of  our 
family." 

The    sun    was    already 
setting  so  the  ants  hurried  ^~ 

up  and  in  no  time  they  had  the  serpent  inside 
the  gallery  of  their  house.  Then  they  barri- 
caded  the   entrance   with   leaves   and   lumps    of 
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earth.  After  that  they  closed  the  door  so  that 
nothing  could  get  in  at  night.  When  Gigino 
saw  the  terrible  serpent  stretched  out  in  one  of 
the  rooms,  he  remembered  that  when  he  was  a 
boy  he  had  written  a  composition  about  the  fore- 
sight of  ants.  He  had  read  in  a  picture  book  of 
fables  the  story  of  an  ant  and  grasshopper,  so 
now  he  remarked  wisely : 

"What    a  good   preparation   for  the   winter." 

"For  the  winter?"  repeated  his  nurse 
stupefied. 

"Certainly,"  he  continued  positively.  "Don't 
you  suppose  I  know  about  how  the  ants  work  all 
summer  to  provide  food  for  the  winter  when  it  is 
too  cold  for  them  to  go  out?" 

At  this  Fusca  nearly  died  laughing.  "What 
on  earth  are  you  talking  about  ?  We  never  eat  in 
winter." 

"You  don't  eat?" 

"No,  certainly  not.     In  winter  we  sleep." 

"  Sleep  the  whole  winter  ?  " 

"Yes,  surely." 

Gigino  couldn't  help  thinking  what  a  lot  of 
stuff  men  say  about  animals  that  they  don't  know 
anything  about.     Then  he   asked: 

"And  don't  we  go  to  sleep  now?" 

"Not  at  all.  At  night  we  work  inside  the 
house." 
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"There's  entirely  too  much  work,"  grumbled 
Gigino.  "But  after  all,"  he  reflected,  "that  idea 
of  sleeping  all  winter  is  a  pretty  good  one. 
It's  a  lot  of  trouble  to  undress  and  go  to  bed  at 
night,  and  get  up  and  dress  all  over  again  in  the 
morning,  and  it  never  comes  to  an  end." 


CHAPTER    IX 
GIGINO    BEGINS    TO    PUT    ON    SOLDIERLY    AIRS. 

"And  now,"  Fusca  observed,  "you  haven't 
seen  our  house  yet,  so  clean  yourself  up  and  we 
will  look  around  a  little." 

"Clean  myself  up?"  asked  Gigino   surprised. 

"Yes,  during  the  work  we  have  got  all  covered 
with  dirt  and  I  hope  you  don't  want  to  look  like 
the  nymph  of  a  Reduviid." 

She  referred  to  certain  curious  insects  that  live 
in  men's  houses.     They  are  simply  enveloped  in 


The  Reduviid  (enlarged). 
The  Larva.  The  Perfect  Insect. 

dust  and  wool  and  all  sorts  of   dirt   that  gets 

heaped  up  in  the  corners  of  houses  that   aren't 
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swept  often.  This  is  to  help  them  to  hide  from 
the  flies,  and  mislead  the  other  insects  whom  they 
hunt  for  food.  But  when  they  appear  as  perfect 
insects  they  throw  off  the  dirt  and  filth  and  live 
openly  and  free  from  deceit. 

Fusca  next  remarked  pointedly: 

"Cleanliness  is  the  first  necessity  for  everyone 
who  wishes  a  healthful  and  happy  life  and  we 
ants  value  it  highly." 

Gigino  thought  it  over  a  moment  and  then 
exclaimed : 

"All  right,  I  agree;  but  how  can  you  keep 
clean  without  water,  soap,  and  towels?" 

Naturally  Fusca  couldn't  understand  this,  but 
she  urged: 

"Go  on,  use  your  combs  and  make  yourself 
look  fine." 

Gigino  now  discovered  for  the  first  time  that 
at  the  end  of  each  leg  he  had  a  kind  of  curved  and 
dented  comb,  and  at  the  end  of  that  a  few  short 
hairs.  With  these  he  could  manage  to  clean  him- 
self nicely,  using  one  comb  after  another  and 
helping  with  his  antennae. 

"I  never  suspected,"  he  thought  to  himself, 
"that  I  had  hairs  on  my  feet,"  and  the  next  mo- 
ment he   cried  out: 

"Oh!  oh!  oh!" 

"What  is  it?" 
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"Oh,  mercy  me!  blood  is  coming  out  of  a 
hair." 

Fusca  smiled  and  said : 

"Be  quiet,  do.  In  moving  around  you  have 
compressed  a  gland." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?" 

"You  see  that  at  the  base  of  each  little  hair 
is  a  gland  to  supply  fluid." 

"But  what  is  the  use  of  it?" 

"It  helps  us  to  walk.  If  we  have  to  go  in 
slippery  places  or  straight  up  a  wall,  we  send  out 
a  drop  of  this  liquid  through  each  little  hair  and 
so  we  hold  ourselves  up  without  hindering  our 
motions." 

Gigino,  who  had  already  noticed,  while  they 
were  digging,  that  his  legs  had  claws  on  the  ends 
so  that  he  could  use  them  both  for  scratching  up 
the  earth  and  also  for  throwing  it  away,  couldn't 
help  exclaiming: 

"Well  I  never,  combs  and  claws,  little  hairs 
and  liquid!  Now  all  I  need  is  a  brush  for  my 
teeth,  a  handkerchief  for  my  nose  and  a  little 
bottle  of  benzine  to  wash  the  spots  off  my  clothes. " 

"Come  on,"  said  Fusca,  and  she  led  the  way 
toward  the  entrance. 

Gigino  noticed  as  they  walked,  that  work  was 
being  done,  and  his  antennae  kept  touching  ants 
who  were  bustling  about. 
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'What's  all  this  going  and  coming?"  he  asked 
his  companion. 

"They  are  carrying  around  the  cocoons.  We 
ants  feel  the  changes  in  temperature." 

"It  never  seemed  to  me  that  ants  could  catch 
cold." 

"To  avoid  that  we  carry  the  larvae  and  pupae 
from  room  to  room.  When  the  sun  is  hot  we  take 
them  far  underground  and  when  it  cools  off  we  take 
them  to  the  rooms  nearest  the  top  of  the  earth." 

Gigino  had  always  been  a  good  boy  and  when 
he  realized  that  he  also  had  received  all  this  care 
while  he  had  been  in  the  cocoon,  he  couldn't 
help  saying: 

"What  good  little  animals  these  ants  are.  I 
can't  find  words  to  tell  them  how  thankful  I  am 
for  what  they  have  done  for  me." 

"You  will  show  your  thanks  when  you  do  for 
the  others  what  I  have  done  for  you.  Once  some 
one  also  did  it  for  me." 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  entrance 
to  the  ant-hill  which  had  been  barricaded  and 
here  Gigino  saw  some  ants  walking  up  and  down 
the  corridor  with  an  air  of  importance. 

"What  are  they  doing?"  he  asked. 

"They  are  the  sentinels.  They  watch  our  gates 
and  in  case  of  danger  they  warn  those  at  work 
inside." 
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"I  would  like  to  be  a  sentinel,"  he  declared. 

"You  will  be  one  sometime,  never  fear, "  replied  jj 
Fusca.     "You  are  strong  and  robust,  and  as   far 
as  I  can  see  you  will  make  a  good  soldier." 


"Soldier!    I   didn't   know   you    had    soldiers." 
"Yes,    certainly,    in    case    of    need    all    fight. 
But  in  our  family  all  the  workers  that  have  the 
largest   heads   and   strongest   mandibles   are   es- 
pecially chosen  to  do  the  fighting." 

"At  the  very  first  battle,"  exclaimed  Gigino 
enthusiastically,  "I  give  you  my  word  I  will  be 
made  a  general  on  the  field,"  and  saying  this  he 
brought  his  foreleg  to  his  forehead  and  saluted 
the  sentinel. 


CHAPTER  X 


THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  ANTS. 


Entering  the  ant-hill  Fusca  made  Gigino  visit 
with  her  every  corner  of  the  building.  This  was 
made  up  of  what  seemed  an  infinite  number  of 
rooms,  connected  by  corridors  and  galleries  which 
led  finally  to  a  large  central  hall  in  the  middle  of 
the  house  where  the  ants  all  collected  to  rest  and 
cool  off  when  the  heat  outside  was  too  intense. 

Gigino   touched   with   his   antennae   the   large 
arches   and    solid    columns    that   supported   the 
immense  building  and  exclaimed  with  admiration: 

"Well,  ants  are  splendid •  architects  as  well  as 
other  things!" 

"I  can't  deny  it,"  Fusca  replied,  proudly,  "we 
all  have  a  passion  for  architecture.  But  we 
have  no  arranged  style  as  the  bees  have.  We 
work  according  to  our  own  sweet  wills  so  our 
buildings  have  variety  and  individuality." 

"At  that  rate  it  would  be  hard  to  write  a  history 
of  ant  architecture." 

"Yes,    indeed,    for    beside    our    underground 
houses,   we  sometimes    build    in    the   air.     Some 
ants  build  on  the  branches  of  plants,  fastening 
53 
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their  work  to  the  leaves,  some  build  in  the  acorns 
on  oak  trees,  others  in  the  cracks  of  rocks  and 
stone  walls,  or  in  the  bark  on  the  trunks  of  trees. " 

"Then  they  are  also  wood  carvers  and  sculp- 
tors," he  murmured  thoughtfully.  He  remem- 
bered in  Italian  history  how  many  great  men 
there  were,  like  Dante  and  Michael  Angelo,  who 
were  poets,  scientists,  painters,  engineers,  archi- 
tects, and  soldiers,  all  at  the  same  time  and  he 
concluded : 

"Being  an  ant  is  something  like  becoming  a 
great  man." 

Although  Fusca  had  spoken  of  the  ant-hill  as 
"the  house,"  Gigino  saw  that  it  was  really  more 
like  a  city,  elegantly  planned  and  fortified. 

He  had  followed  Fusca's  example  in  measuring 
distances  and  he  found  that  the  height  of  the  ant- 
hill was,  at  least,  three  hundred  times  the  length 
of  his  own  body.  And  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  of 
which  men  were  so  proud,  are  only  ninety  times 
as  high  as  a  man. 

But  while  he  was  so  impressed  by  the  wonderful 
gifts  and  accomplishments  of  the  little  people  he 
now  lived  among,  he  was  growing  conscious  of 
an  uncomfortable  feeling  in  his  stomach,  so  that 
finally  he  couldn't  help  saying: 

"Although  it  is  all  beautiful  and  you  seem  to 
have  everything  here  that  an  ant  could   desire, 
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The  Underground  House  of  the  Ants. 


A  Section  of  the  Underground   House  of  the  Ants. 
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there  is  one  thing  I  would  like  and  that  is,  some- 
thing to  eat." 

Fusca  laughed. 

"Until  now  I  have  fed  you,  but  after  this  you 
must  learn  to  feed  yourself." 

"That,  at  least,  I  think  I  can  agree  to." 

"Come  on  then  and  we  will  visit  the  dairy." 

Here  was  another  surprise  for  Gigino. 

"The  dairy?"  he  echoed. 

"You  will  go  there  and  milk  our  grubs." 

"Our  grubs?"  he  panted,  almost  stunned  by 
surprise,  as  he  followed  Fusca. 

They  took  a  long  slanting  gallery  straight  ahead, 
which  evidently  led  to  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
After  a  while  he  felt  that  the  air  was  cooler,  and  he 
saw  that  they  were  near  the  exit  of  the  under- 
ground gallery  and  the  rest  of  the  way  the  corridor 
went  up  straight  out  of  the  ground. 

Finally,  they  came  into  .a  pavilion,  where, 
though  he  knew  the  insects  were  busy,  he  couldn't 
make  out  just  what  they  wrere  doing. 

At  this  moment  a  ray  of  moonlight  shone  through 
a  little  window  and  showed  Gigino  that  the  tiny 
creatures  in  this  room  were  exactly  what  he  had 
often  seen  on  the  stems  of  the  rose  bushes  in 
his  garden  and  that  he  had  always  called  grubs 
and  plantlice  or  aphids. 

"Here,"  said  Fusca,  "choose  one  and  milk  it." 


A  Section  of  a  House  of  the  Ants  built  in  a  trunk  of  a  tree. 
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House  of  the  Ants  in  a  Stem  of  Mvrmecodia. 
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"How,"  stammered  Gigino,  embarrassed,  "I 
don't  know  how." 

"This  way,"  she  answered  and  she  began  to 
work. 

But  Gigino  was  more  embarrassed  than  ever. 


Ml 


It  didn't  seem  very  clean 
for  an  ant  that  had  combs 
on  his  legs  to  do  milking. 

However,  he  remembered, 
when  he  was  a  boy,  he  used 
to  make  pies  out  of  all  sorts 
of  things  that  weren't  very 
clean,   and  yet  he  thought 


they  were  delicious. 

So  he  followed  Fusca's 
example,  and  began  to  milk 
the  biggest  aphid,  which  lent 
itself  willingly  to  the  opera- 
tion. 

Gigino     recognized     the 

taste    of    the    food   he  had 

had   before   and   he   ate  so 

much    that     soon     he     felt 

the  necessity  of  taking  a  walk  to  help  digest  it. 

"Let  us  go  out  for  a  while,"  suggested  Fusca. 

And  passing  through  the  window,   they  walked 

along  the  outer  galleries  until  they  reached  the 

ground. 
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There,  by  the  light  of  the  moon  Gigino  could 
see  the  outside  of  the  building  better  than  he  ever 

had  before. 
f  The  pavil- 

ion, they 
had  just 
left,  looked 
like  a  ball 
and  out  of 
the  ball 
seemed  to 
grow  a  lovely  plant  with 
long  dark  green  leaves. 

"I  don't  seem  to  under- 
stand anything  any  more," 
he  sighed. 

"It  takes  some  time  to 
understand  everything," 
she  said  consolingly. 

"We     build     our     dairy 

around    that    tree    because 

that  is  the  aphid's  favorite 

food,  and  it  is  when  they 

eat  that  they  give  the  milk  we  like  best.     Then 

we  connect  their  house  with  ours  by  underground 

passages,  so  that  it  will  be  easy  for  us  to   get  at 

them." 

If  ants  went  crazy  as  easily  as  men  do,  Gigino 
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would   now  have   lost   his   head    entirely.      But 
he  kept  still  and  thought  it  all  over. 

"Masters,  nurses,  miners,  engineers,  soldiers, 
masons,  sculptors,  architects  and  now  shepherds! 
Before  I  know  it,  I  believe  I  will  find  a  professor 
of  Latin." 


CHAPTER    XI 

AN   ANT   TO   WHOM   LATIN   GIVES   A   STOMACH 
ACHE. 

His  next  experience  taught  Gigino  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  for  an  ant  to  have  indigestion. 

On  the  inside  of  the  hill  the  workers  were  still 
laboring  to  strengthen  the  gallery  which  they 
had  dug  out  during  the  day,  in  their  effort  to  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  building.  As  they  saw 
Gigino  and  Fusca  coming  along,  two  of  them 
stopped  work  and  said: 

"  Some  of  us  are  hungry  and  would  like  to  eat. " 

Fusca  approached  one  of  them  and  suggested 
to  Gigino: 

"You  have  eaten  enough  for  four,  you  might 
give  some  to  these  two  hungry  ones." 

Before  Gigino  knew  what  she  meant,  two  of 
the  workers,  but  only  one  at  a  time,  put  their 
mouths  to  his  and  drew  out  some  of  the  syrup 
he  had  eaten. 

"What  kind  of  nonsense  is  that?"  he  asked 
Fusca,   as  soon  as  the  others  went  back  to  work. 

"You  must  know,"  she  replied,  "that  among 
our  organs  we  have  a  crop,  in  which  we  put  aside 
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a  supply  of  food.  This  is  a  kind  of  reserve  fund, 
and  we  use  it  to  feed  our  larvae,  and  also  to  give 
to  the  workers  who  are  too  busy  to  stop  to  find 
something  to  eat." 

Gigino  saw  that  here  there  was  a  worship  of 
work  not  found  among  men. 

Not  only  have  all  ants  a  desire  to  work,  which 
men  have  not,  but  beside  that,  those  at  work 
are  always  helped  by  the  others  so  they  never 
need  be  hungry:  while  with  men,  those  that 
work  the  hardest  cannot  get  enough  to  eat  no 
matter  how  much  they  try. 

Everything  that  Gigino  saw  with  his  eyes, 
or  heard  with  his  antennae,  gave  him  the  highest 
opinion  of  the  wisdom,  the  foresight,  the  gener- 
osity, kindness  and  brotherly  love  of  the  people 
of  this  little  world  which,  as  a  child,  he  had  known 
nothing  about. 

He,  who  at  first  had  been  convinced  of  the 
great  superiority  of  men  over  these  little  insects, 
saw  now  that  they  had  nothing  to  envy  men — 
not  even  their  food. 

How  many  things  he  had  heard  in  twenty- 
four  hours!  In  one  day  he  had  discovered  a 
new  world,  of  which  he  had  never  suspected  the 
existence.  But  in  all  worlds  there  are  ugly  things 
as  well  as  beautiful  and  so  he  found  the  next 
morning   when    Fusca    came    and    said    to    him: 
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"The  day  is  lovely.  You  must  go  outside  now 
with  the  other  young  ants  who  are  going  to  have 
a  lesson  near  the  entrance. " 

When  he  heard  that,  Gigino  felt  all  his  good 
humor  leave  him,  and  dragging  his  six  legs  behind 
him  he  followed  his  companions. 

They  met  under  a  large  gourd  near  the  opening 
of  the  ant-hill,   and   an  ant  with  a  very  serious 


air,  took  his  place  on  a  stone  with  as  much 
solemnity  as  if  he  were  going  to  make  a  speech 
in  a  cathedral. 

Gigino  heard  some  one  whisper  that  he  was 
the  oldest  ant  in  the  hill,  that  he  had  seen  a  great 
deal  of  the  world,  and  knew  all  sorts  of  things. 

"Dear  little  ants,"  the  professor  began  at 
last,    "it  is  time,  I  think,  although  you  are  so 
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young,  for  you  to  know  something  about  your- 
selves, and  I  am  going  to  try  to  give  you  some  idea 
of  the  history  of  our  people." 

Here  he  cleared  his  throat  and  began  again. 

"We  belong  to  the  most  famous  order  of  insects, 
the  Hymenoptera,  in  which  are  included  the  most 
talented,  industrious  and  highly  civilized  of  all 
insects,  the  ants,  and  the  bees.  Our  people  are 
scattered  all  over  the  world  in  thousands  and 
thousands  of  families,  from  the  little  hard  working 
brown  ant,  to  the  modest,  quiet,  yellow  ant  and 
the  big  daring  Amazons  who  live  by  theft.  We 
boast  of  having  a  perfect  republic,  where  all  our 
duties  are  shared:  where  we  all  have  equal  rights, 
and  where  society  is  founded  on  esteem  and 
brotherly  love." 

Gigino  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were 
in  for  a  long  speech.  Thinking  that  the  system 
would  be  the  same  in  an  ants'  school  as  it  was 
in  a  boys',  and  that  it  would  make  a  pleasant 
change  if  he  asked  permission  to  go  out  for  a 
while,  he  raised  his  foreleg  to  attract  the  pro- 
fessor's attention. 

But  the  professor  didn't  understand,  or  didn't 
wish  to,  so  he  continued  his  patriotic  discourse. 

"In  my  old  age  I  love  to  look  ahead  and  see 
a  future,  greater  and  brighter  for  our  people. 
We  are  to-day  divided  into  many  tribes  and  are 
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always  making  war  against  each  other;  we  know 
nothing  about  hospitality  and  put  to  death  any 
stranger  who  dares  to  enter  our  village.  But 
who  knows!  Perhaps  we  shall  see  a  day  when 
we  will  understand  each  other  and  cease  to  make 
much  of  our  little  disagreements;  when  we  will 
see  that  it  is  best  for  us  all  to  unite  our  forces, 
and  we  will  gather  together  the  most  diverse 
races,  from  the  European  Lasius  to  the  American 
Cephalotes. 

"Oh,  Oh,"  shrieked  Gigino,  who,  at  the 
sound  of  these  awful  words,  was  so  nervous  that 
he  threw  himself  on  the  ground  and  had  con- 
vulsions all  over  his  body. 


CHAPTER   XII 

THE    WHITE    DANGLER    COMES    UPON    THE     SCENE 
AGAIN. 

The  professor  brought  the  lesson  to  an  end 
and  getting  down  from  the  stone  he  went  to  Gigino 
and  asked  him  what  was  the  matter. 

"Oh!  I  feel  sick  here,  and  up  there,  and  it 
hurts  me  down  here." 

The  professor,  who  was  a  doctor  and  a  surgeon, 
began  to  examine  him. 

"You  look  all  right.  Your  body  is  made  like 
all  insects.  You  have  a  head,  a  chest,  an  abdomen 
and  six  legs.     It  hurts  here?" 

"Yes,  down  there  and  everywhere." 

"Ah!  I  understand,  and  yet  your  muscular 
system  is  perfect.  You  can  carry  a  weight  thirty 
times  as  heavy  as  your  own  body,  while  man,  who 
thinks  himself  the  king  of  creation,  can  only- 
carry  as  much  as  his  own  weight.  And  here,  how 
do  you  feel?" 

"I  feel  badly  here,  there—" 

"But  the  circulation  of  your  blood  is  all   right 
and  your  digestion  is  marvelous.     Breathe!  That 
seems  perfect  too.     How  are  the  nerves?" 
66 
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"Ah,  that  is  it!  when  you  said  those  big  words 
I  could  feel  the  shock  to  my  nerves." 

"We'll  look  now  at  the  nervous  system.  No, 
there  is  nothing  to  speak  of,  your  nerves  are  in 
good  condition.  If  you  should  be  divided  in 
two,  you  could,  like  every  ant,  continue  to  live  in 
both  parts  for  a  long  time.  Let  us  study  the 
brain." 

"I  think  I  have  very  little  of  that,"  said  Gigino 
meekly. 

"Nothing  is  the  matter.  It's  one  two  hundred 
and  eightieth  part  of  your  whole  body  and  that  is 
about  what  it  is  in  men.  Which  shows  our 
intellectual  equality." 

At  this  the  professor  interrupted  himself,  staring 
with  his  three  simple  eyes  at  Gigino's  abdo- 
men. 

"Ah!"  he  said  in  a  deep  voice,  "here  is  some- 
thing abnormal." 

"What  is  it,"  asked  Gigino  frightened. 

"Turn  over.  It  is  a  most  curious  thing  which 
I  have  never  seen  before." 

"But  really  don't  you  know  what   it  is?" 

"Who  can  tell.     It  seems  like  an  excrescence." 

"An  excrescence,  how  horrible!" 

"But  it  is  of  a  soft  threadlike  material  that  I 
can't  make  out." 

In  the  meantime  the  other  ants  had  formed  a 
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circle  round  Gigino,  and  the  professor  and  they 
shouted  out : 

"Oh!  how  curious!  Whatever  can  this  white 
dangling  thing  be?" 

"White  dangler!"  shrieked  Gigino,  as  he  jumped 
up  on  his  hind  legs  trembling  all  over.  A  terrible 
idea  had  popped  into  his  mind. 

He  looked  around  and  saw  a  little  blade  of 
grass  hanging  over  a  puddle  of  water;  he  ran  up 
and  hanging  by  his  forelegs  he  swung  over  the 
edge  and  looked  at  himself. 

There  was  no  doubt  about  it. 

The  water  reflected  his  body  distinctly,  and 
there  was  the  little  white  dangler. 

Gigino  nearly  fell  backward  into  the  water. 

Walking  very  painfully  he  crawled  along  the 
blade  of  grass  to  the  shore.  He  hoped  to  escape 
his  image,  but  wherever  he  looked  he  saw  that 
little  piece  of  shirt  sticking  out. 

All  the  other  ants  were  clustered  on  the  bank 
whispering,  and  Gigino  heard  them  saying: 

"This  looks  suspicious." 

"This  ant  can't  be  of  our  family." 

"  He  is  a  foreigner. " 

"He  is  an  intruder." 

"Let's  kill  him." 

"Let's  cut  off  his  head." 

Gigino  was  so  paralyzed  at  this  discovery,  that, 
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although  he  was  bigger  and  stronger  than  any  of 
them,  he  never  even  thought  of  making  any  re- 
sistance. 

They  paid  no  attention  to  the  professor,  who 
tried  to  stop  them,  but  crowded  around  with 
their  mandibles  open  and  threw  themselves 
fiercely  on  him. 

Little  had  they  profited  by  their  recent  lesson. 


CHAPTER   XIII 
THE  WHITE  DANGLER  BRINGS  GOOD  LUCK. 

In  an  instant  there  was  a  great  uproar,  when 

suddenly  one  of  the  old  ants  threw  herself  into 

the  midst  of  the  tumult  crying,  angrily: 

"Stop,  all  of  you!  What  are  you  doing?" 

It  was  Fusca.     She  placed  herself  by  Gigino, 

stretched  out  her  trembling  antennae,  and  opened 
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wide   her   mandibles   in   a   threatening   manner, 

to  show  she  meant  to  protect  the  younger  insect. 
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"Shame  on  you,"  she  began  severely,  "who 
taught  you,  who  are  only  a  day  old,  to  assume 
the  right  of  life  or  death  over  your  compan- 
ions?" 

"He  isn't  one  of  our  companions,"  a  young 
ant  ventured. 

"He  has  a  white  dangler,"  added  another, 
encouraged  by  the  first. 

Fusca  began  again,  still  more  angrily: 

"What  does  a  dangler  matter?  When  our 
little  companion  was  in  the  cocoon  another  ant 
and  I  found  him  and  brought  him  into  our  house, 
and  I  am  very  much  surprised  that  you,  who  are 
still  scholars,  without  experience,  should  dare  to 
pass  judgment  on  our  work." 

The  old  ants,  nearly  all,  agreed  that  Fusca  was 
right,  while  the  professor  crossed  his  forelegs 
and  kept  nodding  his  head. 

"Always  the  same!  The  ants  never  try  to 
conquer  their  prejudices  and  are  always  cruel 
and  inhospitable.  Oh,  I  had  hoped  better  of 
my  scholars." 

By  this  time  the  young  ants  looked  mortified 
and  ashamed,  and  Fusca,  taking  Gigino  by  the 
leg  made  them  all  examine  him. 

"Look  for  yourselves  and  see  your  mistake. 
He  has  a  black  body  and  chest,  and  the  front  of 
his  head  is  reddish.     Are  not  these  the  marks 
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of  our  family?  You  must  admit  that  he  is 
an  ashy  black  ant  like  you  and  me." 

So  peace  was  restored  again  and  they  all 
caressed  him  to  show  their  sorrow. 

Then  Fusca,  still  holding  him  by  the  leg,  led 
him  away,  saying,  in  her  usual  affectionate  tone: 

"Come  into  the  house  and  rest  after  all  that 
excitement." 

When  they  had  found  a  quiet  empty  room, 
Gigino  broke  out: 

"Ah!  dear  lady  Fusca,  how  good  you  are  to 
me  and  how  grateful  I  am  to  you.  If  you  only 
knew  how  unhappy  I  am. " 

"Don't  talk  about  it,"  she  replied,  "calm 
yourself." 

"It  is  easy  to  say,  calm  yourself,  but  how  came 
that  white  dangler  at  my  back?" 

"Believe  me,  it  is  nothing.  I  have  always 
noticed  something  white  there  that  isn't  quite 
natural." 

"Even  in  the  egg?"  asked  Gigino,  as  he 
remembered  how  hard  he  had  tried  to  hide  the 
little  white  cloth  when  he  felt  himself  changing. 

"Yes,  it  was  there  when  you  were  an  egg  and 
when  you  were  a  larva  and  a  pupa;  and  as  you 
have  grown  it  has  grown  too;  but  it  doesn't 
matter." 

"Is  it  very  big?" 
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"  Don't  think  about  it.  Think  about  becoming 
a  strong,  brave,  working  ant  and  every  one  will 
respect  you  even  with  the  dangler,"  and  with  this 
Fusca  left  him  alone. 

Often  and  often  Gigino  had  tried  to  confide 
his  trial  to  his  nurse  but  a  feeling  of  shame  always 
kept  him  quiet. 

Now  being  alone  he  abandoned  himself  to 
his  grief  and  resentment  at  the  hard  fate  that 
kept  him  forever  wearing  that  horrid  white 
dangler. 

"To  think  that  even  when  I  am  an  ant  I  can't 
get  rid  of  that  old  thing,"  he  exclaimed  angrily. 

"When  I  was  a  boy,  my  brother  and  sister 
always  made  fun  of  me  and  now  I  will  be  a  joke 
for  the  ants.  What  is 
worse,  when  I  was  a  boy 
I  could  tuck  it  inside, 
but  now,  what  can  I  do? 
I  never  wanted  to  wear 
those  old  split  trousers, 
and  Mama  was  wrong. 
Mama,"  he  stopped  and 
repeated  with  a  long 
sigh,  "Poor  Mama!  poor, 
beautiful,  little  Mama, 
how  long  it  is  since  I  have  seen  you,  and  you 
must  be  crying   your   eyes  out  for  your  Gigino. 
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Ah  Mama,  forgive  me  for  being  so  bad  as  to 
blame  you,  for  even  now  when  I  am  so  far  off 
and  have  become  an  ant  I  still  always  want  to 
be  your  little  boy  Gigino;  how  I  would  like  to 
see  you  and  give  you  a  kiss;  and  how  I  wish  I 
had  something  of  yours  with  me.  Why  so  I  have, 
I  have  this!  The  little  piece  of  the  shirt  you 
made  me.  I  have  had  this  ever  since  I  was  a 
boy  and  I  am  glad  I  have  it  to  remind  me  of 
my  Mama  and  who  knows,  perhaps  it  will  bring 
me  good  luck." 

And  Gigino  began  to  laugh  and  cry  and  dance 
around  on  his  back  legs.  For  this  once  he  was  glad 
to  be  able  to  cry  with  all  his  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  eyes. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

AN  ASSAULT  ON  THE  ANT-HILL. 

In  two  days  Gigino  had  become  a  full  grown  ant. 
His  body  was  developed  and  his  education  was 
completed. 

Fusca  now  dismissed  him  as  a  scholar. 

"You  don't  need  me  any  more,"  she  said. 

"I  shall  always  need  your  good  wishes,"  he 
replied  politely. 

He  was  now  strong  and  active.  Almost  every 
day  when  he  wrestled  with  his  companions  (for 
ants  love  gymnastic  exercises)  he  came  out  ahead. 
So  it  was  not  strange  that  they  began  to  look  up 
to  him  as  the  one  of  them  all  who  would  make  the 
best  commander  of  their  troops;  the  one  best 
fitted  to  undertake  a  risky  adventure,  or  to  defend 
their  house  in  case  of  attack. 

Gigino  was  always  practicing  and  getting 
ready. 

One  day  he  found  a  hemp  seed  and  thought 
what  a  fine  shield  it  would  make. 

First  he  bored  two  holes  in  it  with  his  mandibles, 
then  he  slipped  the  seed  over  his  head,  putting 
his  forelegs  through  the  holes  and  tucking  his 
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middle  legs  inside  the  shield.     It  was  a  perfect 
protection. 

The  other  ants  who  were  not  used  to  such  queer 
styles  of  dress  looked  on  in  amazement,  but  soon 
forgot  their  wonder   as    something    grave    began 

to  threaten   the   peace 
of  the  family. 

For  several  days 
they  had  noticed  some 
strange  ants  prowling 
around  their  ant-hill. 
Their  looks  and  man- 
ners weren't  very 
promising  and  when 
they  saw  that  they 
were  noticed  they  ran 
away  quickly. 
One  beautiful  day, 
while  Gigino  and  his  companions  were  all  resting 
in  the  large  central  hall  of  their  house,  there  was 
a  terrible  cry: 

"The  Red  Ants  are  coming." 
The  sentinels  were  giving  the  alarm. 
At  this  warning  some  of  the  ants  hurried  out, 
carrying  the  cocoons  to  the  lower  rooms  for  safe 
keeping,  while  the  others,  with  Gigino  at  their 
head,  rushed  trembling  from  the  hall  and  along 
the  corridor  that  led  to  the  entrance. 
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They  met  their  enemies  in  the  narrowest  passage 
of  the  galleries,  and  as  they  had  all  the  advantage 
of  position  on  their  side  they  were  able  to  make  a 
splendid  resistance  to  the  attack. 

"If  we  had  delayed  an  instant,"  said  Fusca, 
"we  would  have  been  lost,  and  they  would  have 
plundered  the  village." 

"Now  our  bodies  make  a  wall  they  can't  break 
down,"  added  Gigino  pushing  back  one  of  the 
assailants  who  tried  to  get  too  near. 

Still  he  wasn't  altogether  satisfied  with  the  way 
things  were  going. 

Although  the  enemy  couldn't  advance,  neither 
did  it  recede,  and  as  it  was  impossible  in  that 
position  to  come  to  battle,  things  looked  serious. 

There  must  be  a  good  many  of  them,"  whis- 
pered Fusca,  "or  they  couldn't  afford  to  hold  out 
so  long." 

Gigino  stood  thinking  and  finally  he  said: 

"Will  you  undertake  to  defend  this  passage?1' 

"Certainly,  we  could  hold  out  a  year  in  this 
position." 

"I  don't  agree  with  you.  Do  you  think  twenty 
companions  will  be  enough  to  keep  the  enemy 
back?" 

"More  than  enough." 

"Then  leave  it  all  to  me. " 

Gigino  gave  twenty  ants  to  Fusca,  and  very 
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quietly,  so  that  the  enemy  wouldn't  suspect  what 
he  was  doing,  he  withdrew  all  the  others,  and 
they  went  down  through  the 
tunnel,  which  they  had  before 
dug  out  for  the  serpent. 

His  plan  was  worthy  of  a 
great    general    and    he    felt  j 
already  as  if  he  were  a  Moltke  ;  -0- 
of  the  ants. 

Having  reached  the  outside  of  the 
gallery  he  halted  his  army,  a  hundred 
soldiers  in  excellent  condition,  and 
climbed  upon  a  little  height  from  j§^ 
which  he  could  see  the  entrance  of 
the  ant-hill. 

Fusca  was  right.  There  were  a  great  many 
of  the  Red  Ants,  and  a  long  column  extended 
way  out  from  the  entrance,  those  behind  pushing 
those  who  had  already  forced  their  way  inside. 

"Forward,"  commanded  Gigino,  "and  above 
everything,  don't  make  a  noise." 


CHAPTER  XV 

GIGINO  IS   MADE   GENERAL   OF   THE   ARMY. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  my  readers  have  seen 
Buffalo  Bill. 

Not  long  ago  he  traveled  all  over  Europe  and 
America  with  a  big  exhibition  to  show  us  how 
people  live  in  the  western  prairies.  He  had  with 
him  a  great  many  cowboys,  wearing  their  felt 
hats,  and  we  saw  how  they  were  always  on  horse- 
back, ready  at  any  moment  to  defend  their 
cattle  from  the  attacks  of  the  Redskins.  The 
Redskins  are  the  American  Indians  who  band 
together  and  live  by  theft  and  plunder. 

Well  the  Red  Ants  are  a  kind  of  Redskin. 
Cruel  and  savage  and  hating  work,  they  spend 
their  time  making  war  on  civilized  ants.  They 
assault  the  hills  and  pushing  their  way  inside 
they  rob  the  herds  and  carry  away  the  grubs 
to  their  own  caves.  And  worse  than  that  they 
steal  the  eggs  from  the  working  ants.  What 
do  you  suppose  they  do  with  them? 

Why,  when  the  eggs  hatch  out  they  use  them 
as  slaves.  These  slave  ants  work  for  their  masters, 
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build  houses  for  them,  serve  them,  and  even  comb 
and  clean  them. 

And  these  fierce,  warlike  Red  Ants  value  most 
highly  the  kind  of  ants  to  which  Fusca  and  Gigino 
belonged  as  they  were  always  so  patient,  in- 
dustrious and  intelligent.  So  you  can  imagine 
how  eager  they  were  to  break  into  their  ant-hill 
and  capture  them  all. 

But  Gigino  crying,  "Death  to  the  brigands!" 
rained  down  in  the  midst  of  their  columns  and 


fairly  overwhelmed  them.  In  vain  they  fought. 
Gigino  succeeded  in  cutting  their  column  in  two 
so  they  could  make  no  resistance  and  in  throwing 
them  into  disorder,  confusion,  and  terror. 
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The  movement  was  so  unexpected  that  there 
was  no  help  for  them  but  in  flight. 

"Follow  these  abominable  thieves,"  shouted 
Gigino  to  his  companions,  "and  when  you  catch 
them  don't  spare  one  of  them." 

While  the  victorious  army  followed  the  runa- 
ways, he  approached  the  entrance  of  the  ant  hill 
and  placed  over  it  a  dry  leaf,  leaving  only  the 
tiniest  opening,  hardly  big  enough  for  an  ant  to 
squeeze  through. 

The  Red  Ants  who  had  got  inside  the  gallery 
were  still  there.  They  knew  nothing  about  the 
fate  of  their  army  outside  and  were  trying  to 
push  farther  in. 

"  It  is  best  for  these  murderers  not  to  see  too  much 
of  the  plan  of  our  building,"  Gigino  whispered. 

Then  placing  himself  near  the  leaf  he  cried 
out  through  the  hole: 

"Come  to  me,  Fusca!  Chase  out  this  rabble!" 

At  this  cry  the  most  indescribable  terror  seized 
the  Red  Ants.  When  they  heard  the  voice  of 
an  enemy  coming  from  the  place  where  they  had 
left  their  own  army,  they  turned  in  great  disorder 
and  ran  to  the  exit  pursued  by  Fusca  and  her 
companions. 

Hemmed  in  on  every  side  they  crowded  up 
to  the  entrance  and  coming  to  the  opening  they 
pressed  through  one  by  one. 
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It  was  just  what  Gigino  wanted. 

He  stood  close  outside  with  his  mandibles  open; 
and  as  soon  as  a  red  ant  appeared  at  the  hole  he 
chopped  off  his  head  without  the  slightest  mercy, 
exclaiming  each  time,  like  the  man  at  the  theatre : 

" Tickets  please,  next!" 

He  had  cut  off  eleven  heads  and  was  ready 
for  the  twelfth  when  he  heard  Fusca  calling: 

"Horrors!  what  are  you  doing?" 

"Just  what  you  see,  look,"  responded  Gigino. 

And  then  Fusca  saw  on  the  leaf  that  had  cov- 
ered the  entrance,  all  the  heads  of  the  invaders,  of 
which  not  one  had  escaped. 

"Leave  them  to  me,"  went  on  Gigino,  and  as 
he  spoke  he  gathered  little  sticks  and  planted 
them  all  round  the  hole  of  the  hill,  first  putting 
the  head  of  an  enemy  on  top  of  each  stick. 

"There,"  he  said,  after  finishing  the  operation, 
"this  is  a  good  warning  to  the  next  tribe  that 
tries  to  pillage  our  city." 

"I  am  sure  they  will  return,"  sighed  Fusca, 
"the  Red  Ants  are  merciless.  They  will  be 
back  to-morrow." 

While  Fusca  was  speaking  they  heard  a  noise 
in  the  distance.  It  wa  ,  the  victorious  army  re- 
turning from  chasing  the  enemy.  When  they 
saw  Gigino,  standing  surrounded  by  the  heads 
of  his  victims,  they  cried  with  a  loud  shout : 
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"Long  live  our  leader!" 

"Long  live  the  hero  with  the  white  dangler." 

Gigino,  touching  the  little  dangler,  thought 
of  his  mother  as  he  said  to  himself: 

"My  poor  Mama!  who  knows  how  happy 
you  would  be  if  you  were  only  able  to  see  your 
Gigino  become  the  General  of  the  ants." 


CHAPTER  XVI 

HOW  GIGINO  FOUND  HIMSELF  BETWEEN  THE 
FIRE  OF  AMBITION  AND  THE  FIRE  OF  A 
BOMBARDIER. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  uproar  and  rejoicing 
could  be  heard  a  voice  saying: 

"You  did  well  to  defend  our  house,  but  war, 
which  we  are  obliged  to  carry  on  for  a  just  cause, 
must  never  be  considered  a  delight.  It  is  always 
a  sad  necessity. "  It  was  the  professor,  and  he 
continued : 

"Instead  of  abandoning  yourselves  to  joy,  you 
ought  to  be  sorrowing  that  such  vagabonds  have 
taken  you  away  from  your  work." 

Gigino  didn't  care  for  these  reflections  and  was 
trying  to  think  of  some  way  of  contradicting,  but 
the  old  philosopher  went  on: 

"War  is  always  a  misfortune  even  for  the 
conqueror.  Look  about  you.  See  how  many. of 
our  friends  are  dead  and  wounded,  how  many  of 
our  nurses  are  taken  away  from  the  larvae  and 
how  many  mandibles  are  lost  from  the  work  of 
our  village." 

Fusca  wisely  agreed  with  the  professor. 
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"You  are  perfectly  right.  And  now  we  ought 
to  give  an  honorable  burial  to  the  heroes  who 
died  in  our  defense." 

While  most  of  the  army  went  back  to  the  ant- 
hill to  take  up  the  interrupted  work,  the  others 
gathered  their  dead  and  wounded  friends  and 
carried  them  to  the  entrance  of  the  house. 
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The  wounded  were  taken  as  carefully  as  possi- 
ble to  the  underground  rooms  for  nursing,  the 
dead  were  removed  to  the  cemetery. 

Gigino  was  all  interest  again  as  he  had  not 
heard  before  that  the  ants  had  a  place  in  which 
to  bury  the  dead  of  their  family.  He  followed 
the  funeral  procession  until  they  came  to  a  place 
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covered  with  a  plant  that  looked  like  a  weeping 
willow;  and  there  they  laid  the  dead  ants  in  rows, 
and  the  last  honors  were  paid  them. 

When  they  went  back  from  the  funeral  the  ants 
all  went  into  the  hill  except  Gigino  and  he  staid 
outside  to  look  around  again  over  the  late  battle- 
field. 

He  took  the  greatest  pleasure  in  thinking  about 
all  that  had  happened  on  that  memorable  day  and 
already  ambition  began  to  turn  his  head. 

Climbing  upon  a  blade  of  grass  he  gave  way 
to  dreams  of  future  battles  and  triumphs. 

"The  professor  may  talk  all  he  likes,  but  I 
feel  that  I  am  an  ant  born  for  great  things.  I 
have  taken  my  first  step  on  the  path  of  glory  and 
I  may  now  become  the  greatest  general  that  the 
mind  of  an  ant  can  imagine. 

To-morrow,  Fusca  thinks,  the  Red  Ants  will 
attack  again,  and  there  will  be  another  great 
victory  for  me.  After  that  nothing  can  stop  me. 
I  will  soon  be  the  head  of  the  hill,  and  then— who 
knows — king  of  all  the  ants." 

Just  then  as  if  some  one  wanted  to  interrupt 
his  dream  and  make  fun  of  his  ambition,  he  felt 
something  moving  near  him,  and  in  an  instant  he 
was  enveloped  in  a  kind  of  cloud  which  had  the 
most  fearful  odor.  He  jumped  quickly  to  one 
side  and  there  saw  a  black  insect  spotted  with  red. 
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" Where  did  you  learn  that  dreadful  trick?" 
he  demanded  indignantly. 

For  a  response  the  insect  hurled  another  cloud 
which  so  stifled  Gigino  that  he  nearly  fell  over 
strangled. 

But  his  anger  gave  him  strength  to  jump  on  the 
back  of  the   black  insect  and  he   proceeded   to 

squeeze  his  head 
between  his  fore- 
legs and  then  to 
cut  it  off  with  his 
mandibles. 

"For  pity's 
sake  don't  kill 
me,"  wailed  the 
intruder. 

"I'm  sorry  I 
can't  spare  you,"  Gigino  replied,  "but  whatever 
made  you  think  of  doing  such  a  thing  to  a 
General?" 

"I  thought  you  meant  to  attack  me,  and  I  was 
trying  to  defend  myself." 

"Ah!  you  call  that  defending  yourself?  And 
do  all  your  people  protect  themselves  in  the  same 
way?" 

"Certainly." 

"And  who  are  your  people,  if  I  may  ask?" 

"We  are  Bombardiers." 
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"A  very  good  name;  but  that  kind  of  bombard- 
ment doesn't  happen  to  please  me." 

And  he  opened  his  mandibles  intending  to 
chop  off  the  stranger's  head.  But  suddenly  an 
idea  struck  him,  and  leaning  over  the  insect  he 
said  to  him: 

"Tell  me,  friend  Bombardier,  if  I  save  your 
life  will  you  promise  not  to  bombard  me  any 
more?" 

"I  give  you  the  word  of  an  honest  beetle." 

Gigino  let  go  his  grip  and  bowing  low  asked: 

"And  are  you  really  a  beetle?" 

"Certainly!  Look  here,"  and  the  insect  spread 
his  wings  to  show  the  marks  of  his  order.  He 
had  two  fine  wings  for  flying,  covered  by  another 
pair  of  horny  ones  to  serve  as  a  shield  to  guard 
against  surprise. 

"I  belong  to  the  Coleoptera,  the  order  of  the 
beetles,"  he  explained,  "and  we  are  distinguished 
for  our  splendid  color." 

"You  may  be  as  beautiful  as  you  claim  but 
you  aren't  very  polite." 

"You  allude,  I  suppose,  to  the  way  I  throw  the 
acid  with  the  odor?" 

"It's  worse  than  an  acid!  worse  than  odor!" 
groaned  Gigino,  shuddering. 

"That  is  my  weapon.  That  protects  me  from 
attack.     And    when    I    chase    smaller    insects    I 
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smother  them  that  way  so  that  they  will  fall  into 
my  power  easily." 

"So,  you  thought  you'd  eat  me,  did  you?" 

"I  won't  deny  it.  But  you  resisted,  that's  a 
thing  that  never  happened  to  me  before. " 

"I  can  easily  believe  it;  but  listen  to  me  a 
moment.  Can  you  furnish  me  with  a  dozen 
bombardiers    like    yourself?" 

"Yes,  of  course.  There  are  five  living  under 
a  stone  with  me  now,  and  I  know  others  in  a 
house  near  mine." 

"Ah,  that's  good.  And  how  would  you  like 
me  to  give  you  and  your  friends  a  good  dinner  of 
a  hundred  ants,  perhaps  more?" 

"I  can't  imagine  it." 

"Now  pay  attention.  To-morrow  morning  you 
must  come  with  your  companions  and  wait  under 
that  gourd,  do  you  see  it?" 

"Yes,  we  will  be  there." 

"Then  I  will  tell  you  what  you  are  to  do.  Good- 
bye, my  friend,  and  reserve  all  your  bombard- 
ment for  to-morrow,  for  you  will  need  it."  Then 
he  walked  off  muttering  to  himself: 

"Gigino,  if  Napoleon  the  Great  could  see  you 
now,  how  small  he  would  feel  himself  beside  you. " 


CHAPTER  XVII 
THE  EMPEROR  CIONDOLINO  FIRST. 

The  next  day  at  dawn,  Gigino  called  the  older 
ants  together  in  the  assembly  room,  and  said  in 
a  tone  of  one  accustomed  to  command: 

"I  wish  to  announce  to  you  that  this  morning 
I  intend  to  attack  the  Red  Ants  and  give  them 
battle." 

The  professor  shook  his  head  and  remarked: 

"In  this  way,  we,  who  are  now  on  the  right 
side,  will  be  on  the  wrong." 

"We  might  as  well  finish  it  once  for  all,"  re- 
torted Gigino  angrily,  "and  yesterday's  victory 
ought  to  be  guarantee  for  you." 

"Ah,  you  begin  already  to  demand  the  services 
of  your  companions,  and  to  boast  of  having  done 
your  duty." 

"Duty  or  no  duty,"  continued  Gigino,  "I'd 
like  to  know  who  did  it  if  it  wasn't  I  ?  I  planned 
it  all  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  shall  march  with  my 
army." 

At  this  the  professor  jumped  up,  irritated. 

"Your  army!  your  army!  And  who  gave  you 
the  right,  foolish  thing,  to  direct  the  lives  of  your 
90 
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companions?  Have  you  forgotten  that  in  our 
community  we  all  have  equal  rights  and  duties?" 

"If  we  are  all  equal,  why  could  no  one  else  do 
what  I  did  yesterday?"  Gigino  asked  haughtily: 
and  without  listening  to  a  word  of  reason  from 
Fusca,  he  walked  out  of  the  room  exclaiming  as 
he  went : 

"Whether  you  like  it  or  not,  the  soldiers  who 
saw  my  battle  yesterday  believe  in  me  and  will 
follow  me." 

He  was  right.  The  greater  part  of  the  ants 
were  still  fairly  intoxicated  with  the  memory  of 
the  battle  of  the  day  before,  and  they  welcomed 
his  proposal  with  enthusiasm. 

He  formed  them  into  a  column  and  marched 
them  out  from  the  ant-hill,  saying  to  him- 
self: 

"I  see  I  was  not  mistaken  in  thinking  the  army 
all  on  my  side.  Hereafter  I  can  rely  wholly  on 
its  support,  and  when  I  return  the  government 
also  will  be  mine." 

After  a  while  he  ordered  a  halt,  and  gathered 
the  ranks  about  him.  He  wanted  to  excite  their 
ambition  as  well  as  to  make  them  more  devoted 
to  himself,  and  he  decided  that  the  best  way  was 
to  make  a  speech. 

" Officers,  under-ofhcers,  and  men!  You  have 
already  given  proof  of  your  bravery,  and  I  do  not 
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doubt  that  to-day  you  will  help  me  to  destroy  the 
enemy." 

"Long  live  General  Ciondolino,"  shouted  the 
army  all  together. 

Gigino  began  again. 

"I  have  prepared  a  pleasant  surprise  for  you, 
that  I  feel  assures  us  the  victory.     Wait  for  me 
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here  and  when  I  return  we  will  take  up  the  march 
against  the  enemy." 

He  now  confided  the  command  of  the  army  to 
two  brave  ants  called  Testagrossa  and  Granta- 
naglia,  whom  he  appointed  his  aides-de-camp,  and 
in  whom  he  had  perfect  confidence. 

Testagrossa    had    very    little    intelligence    but 
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tremendous  strength,  and  Grantanaglia  had  a 
terrible  pair  of  mandibles  and  no  faults  at  all, 
except  that  he  was  always  hungry;  and  both  of 
them  had  given  such  proof  of  devotion  to  Gigino 
that  he  felt  sure  of  them. 

Gigino  proceeded  to  the  gourd  which  he  had 
appointed  as  the  meeting  place,  and  which  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  very  spot  where,  a  few  days 
earlier,  the  professor  had  thrown  away  his  time 
lecturing  on  the  prospect  of  universal  peace. 
Here  his  friend  of  the  day  before  awaited   him. 

"They  are  all  here,"  he  announced,  and  Gigino 
counted  twelve  beneath  the  gourd. 

"It  is  understood  that  they  are  under  your 
command?" 

"Surely." 

"I  will  explain  my  plan  to  you.  I  am  the 
general  of  the  ants.  My  army  is  drawn  up  a 
little  distance  from  here  and  now  I  will  lead  it 
against  the  enemy.  When  we  discover  them  we 
will  drive  them  in  this  direction,  and  as  soon  as 
they  are  within  your  reach,  give  the  order  to  fire 
and  bombard  them  without  pity." 

"Never  fear,"  the  bombardier  assured  him, 
"we  will  finish  them." 

"Then  good-bye  and  good  appetite  to  you 
when  dinner  time  comes." 

Gigino  rejoined  his  army. 
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"Anything  new?"  he  asked  his  aides-de- 
camp?" 

"Yes,  General,"  Grantanaglia  replied,  "we 
saw  a  band  of  Red  Ants  a  little  way  off  marching 
toward  us,  but  when  they  saw  us  they  ran  away." 

"Evidently  that  is  the  direction  to  look  for  their 
army.  Very  well,  we  will  surround  them  and  drive 
them  toward  that  gourd,  do  you  understand?" 
"There,"  he  added  with  importance,  "I  have 
placed  our  artillery.   Battallions,  forward  march!" 

Gigino  had  kept  near  him  one  of  his  soldiers 
who  had  chased  the  Red  Ants  the  day  before 
when  they  fled  to  their  home.  Guided  by  him 
Gigino  soon  discovered  the  adversary's  army  which 
was  drawn  up  as  if  expecting  him. 

He  adroitly  made  his  soldiers  march  so  as  to 
surround  the  enemy's  column,  the  Red  Ants  in 
the  meantime,  apparently,  not  suspecting  his  plan. 

"What  pumpkin-headed  ants!"  murmured 
Gigino,  "they  don't  know  the  simplest  tactics." 
Then  when  all  was  ready  he  made  a  sudden  as- 
sault; and  the  Red  Ants,  of  whom  there  were 
only  about  fifty,  made  not  the  slightest  resistance. 

"Drive    them    before    you,"    shouted    Gigino. 

Nothing  could  have  been  easier.  It  seemed  as 
if  they  actually  wanted  to  be  driven  toward  the 
gourd.  They  never  stopped,  except  to  turn  once 
or  twice  to  see  if  they  were  still  pursued. 
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When  they  got  near  the  gourd  the  command 
Fire!"   was  heard,   and  they  found  themselves 


in  the  midst  of  a  cloud  of  vapor  whose  sickening 
odor  suffocated  them. 

The  command  was  repeated  and  another  volley 
followed. 

"These  are  my  bombardiers,  I  placed  them 
there  ready  to  fire." 

At  this  unexpected  end  of  the  battle  all  the 
ants  went  wild  with  enthusiasm. 

"Bravo!"    they   all   shouted. 

The  Red  Ants  by  this  time  were  tossing  about 
in  the  last  stages  of  agony  and  the  odor  began  to 
reach  Gigino's  army,  so  he  withdrew  them  to  a 
place  nearby  among  some  stones  and  gathering 
them  all  around  him  he  concluded  the  time  had 
come  for  another  address. 
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" Officers!  under-officers,  and  men!  Before  start- 
ing for  this  battle,  some  of  the  older  ants  op- 
posed my  plan  with  many  arguments.  But 
look,  could  we  have  longed  for  better  success? 
Thanks  to  us  and  our  powerful  allies  our  village 
is  saved  from  its  most  savage  enemies." 

"True,    true,"    responded    the    soldiers. 

"From  such  things,"  continued  Gigino,  "we 
may  observe  that  the  system  under  which  we  live 
is  an  absurd  one.  It  is  opposed  to  all  the  ideas 
of  liberty  and  progress  which  every  modern  ant 
should  have.     As  long  as  we  declare  that  all  ants 


are  equal  we  will  always  be  fighting  old  ideas  and 
childish  terrors.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  you 
to  choose  among  you  an  ant  of  genius  and  courage 
that  you  can  trust,  and  make  him  your  commander, 
your  king,  or  perhaps  your  emperor?" 

"Yes,  yes,"  they  called  in  reply. 

"  You  will  need  an  ant  of  great  talent,  acquainted 
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with  military  tactics,  (like  me  for  example)  who 
knows  how  to  command  an  army  and  win  a  battle 
like  this.  You  must  select  one  who  can  lead  on  to 
glory.  But  I  will  not  enter  into  this.  You  are 
free  to  choose  for  yourselves." 

And  in  saying  this  Gigino  tried  to  look  as 
modest  as  possible. 

But  from  the  army  came  a  unanimous  shout. 

"We  want  Ciondolino." 

Gigino  did  not  wait  for  them  to  call  twice  but 
exclaimed  promptly: 

"Well,  what  do  you  say  then  to  Ciondolino 
First,   Emperor  of  the   Ants." 

And   they  screamed  out  together: 

"Long  live  Ciondolino  First!" 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


THE   INVASION. 


At  last  Gigino's  great  dream  was  realized,  and 
he  said  to  himself,  with  much  satisfaction: 

"Even  if  I  didn't  take  to  study  when  I  was  a 
boy,  I  was  always  a  clever  child,  so  what  is  more 
natural  than  that  when  I  am  an  ant  I  should  get 
to  be  the  head  of  all  the  ants." 

But  an  ambitious  person  is  seldom  ever  con- 
tented. No  matter  what  he  attains  there  is  always 
something  beyond.  So  Gigino  instead  of  finding 
peace  in  his  position,  began  dreaming  of  a  higher 
one. 

"Emperor  of  the  ants?"  he  mused,  "after  all, 
that  isn't  enough  for  me.  The  ants  are  only  a 
small  part  of  the  insect  world,  why  not  be  at  the 
head  of  them  all?  I  have  already  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  bombardiers.  I  might  get  com- 
mand of  the  whole  beetle  family,  and  after  that 
why  not  of  all  the  insects  on  the  earth?  Is  not 
man  the  king  of  the  animals?  Why  then  should 
not  a  man,  who  has  turned  into  an  insect,  easily 
become   ruler  of   them   all?" 

But  for  the  present  he  had  to  be  content  with 
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the  first  step  on  his  ambitious  road,  so  he  said  to 
his  followers: 

"Since  you  wish  it  I  accept  the  title  of i Emperor,' 
and  now.  let  us  return  to  our  city  and  make  the 
proclamation." 

And  he  added  to  himself: 

"I  expect  that  horrid  professor,  who  knows  so 
much,  will  give  us  a  lot  of  trouble." 

Gigino  glanced  over  the  battlefield  and  seeing 
that  the  bombardiers  were  busy  devouring  the 
suffocated  ants  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  army  and  started  for  the  ant-hill. 

He  had  hardly  reached  the  entrance,  when  he 
suddenly  stopped,  saying: 

"What  has  happened?" 

Something  dreadful  without  doubt,  for  the  hill 
of  defence  was  half  destroyed  and  the  hole  was 
broken  open. 

"Enter,"  commanded  Gigino,  as  he  rushed 
headlong  inside  followed  by  his  soldiers. 

When  he  came  to  the  central  room  he  found 
himself  surrounded  by  ants  whom  he  couldn't 
recognize. 

A  strange  voice  shouted, 

"Forward!     Keep   the   army   from  entering." 

These  words  revealed  in  an  instant  to  Gigino 
who  the  invaders  were,  and  he  realized  in  a  flash 
the  terrible  situation  of  his  friends. 

i   ^  JL  I 
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The  ant  hill  had  been  captured  by  the  Red 
Ants.  He  was  too  stunned  to  see  how  it  had 
happened;  but  he  couldn't  doubt  the  fact. 

While  he  was  vainly  seeking  some  explanation 
he  felt  two  strange  antennae  touching  him  all 
over   and   he   heard   a   voice   saying   mockingly: 

"Behold  the  General  with  the  Hempseed  Shield! 
Behold  the  commander  of  the  grand  pitched 
battles." 

"But  tell  me  what  it  is  all  about,"  begged 
Gigino. 

"I  will  explain  it  to  you,  most  illustrious  Gen- 
eral. You  planned  to  do  it  to  us  but  we  have 
done  it  to  you.     You  thought  after  you  beat  us 


yesterday  that  we  would  never  dare  to  attack 
you,  so  you  would  go  out  with  your  fine  army 
and  attack  us.  But  some  of  our  soldiers  heard 
your  plans  and  so  we  gave  you  this  little  surprise. " 
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Gigino  now  remembered  that  his  aides-de- 
camp had  warned  him  that  some  red  ants  had 
been  seen  walking  about  near  the  ant-hill,  but 
in  his  eagerness  to  fight  he  had  paid  no  attention 
to  it. 

"So  we  sent  out  fifty  of  our  soldiers,"  the 
voice  continued,  "to  keep  you  occupied  as  they 
have  done,  and  the  rest  of  our  army  came  here. 
And  now  that  your  village  belongs  to  us  we  will 
show  you  what  we  intend  to  do;"  and  changing 
the  tone  of  his  voice  he  added: 

"Guard  this  prisoner  while  I  show  him  how 
much  we  Red  Ants  have  learned  from  his  lessons 
in  military  tactics." 

Gigino  longed  to  rebel  but  he  felt  perfectly 
helpless.  And  now  the  meaning  of  the  last  words 
dawned  upon  him.  From  what  he  saw  going 
on  around  him,  and  the  orders  he  heard  being 
given  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  Red  Ants  were 
following  exactly  the  example  he  had  set  them  the 
day  before.  While  some  of  his  family  de- 
fended the  main  entrance,  a  column  of  Red  Ants 
issued  unexpectedly  from  the  famous  serpent 
tunnel  and  rained  down  into  the  midst  of  Gigino's 
army. 

He  hoped  for  a  few  moments  that  his  soldiers 
would  be  strong  enough  to  resist  the  attack  and 
he   held   his   breath   and   listened.     The   minutes 
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seemed  like  centuries.  At  last  he  heard  the 
voice,  with  which  he  was  now  all  too  familiar, 
shout : 

"  Victory!" 

There  was  no  longer  a  chance  of  doubt:  the 
army  was  taken  and  the  last  hope  was  gone. 

Gigino  bowed  his  head  and  said  softly,  so  no 
one  could  hear  him : 

"I  am  no  longer  Emperor  Ciondolino  First." 


CHAPTER  XIX 

HOW    A    WISE    ANT    WAS    PUT    TO    DEATH    BY    THE 
COMMAND  OF  A  FOOLISH  ONE. 

The  Red  Ants  now  held  a  council  of  war  and 
Gigino  could  hear  distinctly  the  voice  of  the 
general  of  their  army. 

"We  have  won  a  great  battle,"  he  was  saying 
"and  are  masters  of  this  village;  it  is  useless 
to  take  the  trouble  to  carry  the  cocoons  to  our 
hill,  we  will  take  possession  here  and  elect  a 
president.  When  the  eggs  are  hatched  we  will 
make  this  conquered  family  our  slaves,  and  they 
can  work  for  the  advantage  of  all  our  people." 

His  listeners  burst  into  wild  applause:  but 
Gigino  contrasted  in  his  mind  the  difference 
between  the  leader  of  the  Red  Ants  and  that  of 
his  own  family;  and  in  making  these  reflections 
he  realized,  for  the  first  time,  the  awful  extent 
of  his  own  responsibility. 

This  trouble  was  all  his  fault:  His  ambition 
had  caused  the  war.  He  had  really  tried  to  pro- 
voke the  enemy  so  as  to  bring  on  a  battle  and 
thus    to    get    himself    made    emperor.     In    fact, 

he  had  been  the  sole,   the  only  cause  of  the  ruin 
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manded. 


of  these  good,  modest,  clever,  hardworking  little 
creatures,  whose  greatest  ambition  was  to  live 
in  peace. 

His  wandering  thoughts  were  rudely  brought 
back  to  the  present  by  the  voice  of  the  con- 
queror. 

"Bring   out   the   prisoners   of  war,"    he   com- 
"We   will  have   the   execution   out   of 
doors,  so  that  we  needn't  be 
bothered    by    removing     the 
bodies  later." 

Gigino  felt  goose  flesh 
creeping  all  over  him;  and  if 
it  had  been  possible  he  would 
have  turned  white  in  the  face. 
They  led  him  out  of  the 
ant-hill  and  for  the  first  time 
he  was  able  to  see  the  enemy's 
general. 

He  was  not  a  particularly 
large  ant  but  he  had  such  a 
ferocious  expression  that  the  very  sight  of  him 
would  be  enough  to  scare  the  biggest  ant  to  death, 
especially  if  he  should  meet  him  unexpectedly  at 
night. 

When  Gigino  recovered  a  little  of  his  serenity 
he  observed  to  him: 

"It  is  a  pity  that  the  ants  have  no  police  force: 
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if  they  had,  I  should  think  they  would  make  you 
captain." 

But  as  the  Red  Ant  general  didn't  understand 
at  all  he  paid  no  attention  and  went  on  with  his 
orders. 

"  Begin  with  that  old  ant  there. " 

Gigino  looked  and  saw  the  old  professor  stand- 
ing thoughtfully  between  two  guards.  At  the 
command  of  the  general  he  raised  his  head  and 
said  gravely : 

"Before  I  die  I  want  to  appeal  to  all  the 
ants  in  the  world,  no  matter  to  what  family 
they  may  belong.  How  long  will  you  allow 
these  wars  to  go  on  between  people  that  were 
meant  to  be  brothers  ? 

"Have  we  not  enough  enemies  among  the  other 
insects  and  among  the  birds?  Why  will  you 
continue  to  fight  each  other  instead  of  uniting 
all  your  forces?  You  might  be  so  strong,  with 
your  genius  and  your  power  to  work.  I  beg 
you  to  unite.  It  is  the  last  word  of  one  about 
to  die,  who  forgives  you  and  thinks  of  you  all  as 
brothers  and  sisters." 

Gigino  felt  very  much  moved  by  this  appeal, 
which  impressed  him  as  being  so  sensible  in 
spite  of  its  sadness.  It  seemed  to  him  impossible 
for  the  Red  Ants  not  to  be  convinced  by  such 
good  reasons.      And  yet,  had  he  himself  listened 
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when  the  old  philosopher  had  spoken  to  him 
just  as  wisely  and  sensibly  ? 

This  is  the  way  it  often  happens.  We  listen 
to  some  one  who  warns  us  of  danger,  and  then 
do  as  we  please;  and  only  afterwards  we  see  for 
ourselves  and  know  the  preacher  was  right. 

How  different  everything  would  have  been 
if  only  the  Red  Ants  had  had  the  sense  to  pay 
attention  to  the  words  of  the  professor. 

The  General  gave  the  signal;  then  the  head 
of  the  old  ant  fell,  cut  off  by  the  mandibles  of  one 
of  the  guards.  So  ended,  one  by  one,  all  the 
prisoners  of  war. 

The  most  dreadful  moment  for  Gigino  was 
when  he  recognized  his  former  nurse  among 
them. 

"Fusca,"  he  groaned. 

"Have  patience,"  she  answered  gently.  "The 
thing  that  troubles  me  most  is  that  our  children 
will  be  slaves." 

Gigino  couldn't  bear  it.  He  threw  himself 
down  crying: 

"Spare  my  good  Fusca!  I  am  the  cause  of 
everything.  It  is  all  my  fault.  She  told  me  not 
to  go  on  with  the  war  and  I  wouldn't  listen  to 
her  advice." 

But  the  Red  Ants  held  him  firmly  and  in  an 
instant  the  head  of  poor  Fusca  had  fallen  too. 
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Gigino,  crazy  with  sorrow  and  remorse,  lost 
all  control. 

"Kill  me  quickly,"  he  besought  them. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  cried  some  one  from  the 
crowd.  It  was  a  red  ant  that  had  just  arrived, 
covered  with  dust  and  with  one  leg  broken. 
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THE  TRIAL  OF  WAR 


The  red  ant  shook  off  the  dust  from  his  back 
as  well  as  he  could,  and  taking  his  position  in 
the  midst  of  them  he  exclaimed : 

"Before  this  General  of  the  Hempseed  leaves 
the  world,  suppose  we  allow  him  a  trial." 

For  a  moment  Gigino  thought  this  meant  hope 
for  him,  but  he  was  soon  undeceived.  The  red 
ant  proceeded: 

"I  am  one  of  the  fifty  sent  to  distract  the 
enemy  while  our  army  attacked  the  ant-hill." 

"Good,"  exclaimed  the  General,  "and  where 
are  the  others?     Why  have  they  not  arrived?" 

"Oh,"  sighed  the  ant  bitterly,  "by  this  time 
they  are  all  digested." 

"  Digested,  what  does  that  mean  ?" 

"Ask  the  General  of  the  Hempseed,  he  ought 
to  know." 

But  Gigino  thought  it  was  safest  to  keep  quiet. 

"You  must  know,"  continued  the  new  arrival, 
with  great  disdain,  "that  this  person  allied  himself 
with  a  dozen  bombardiers.  They  waited  for  us 
under  the  gourd  and  when  we  came  near  they 
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bombarded  in  us  such  a  way  that  all  our  com- 
panions were  suffocated,  and  I  alone  was  saved 
as  by  a  miracle.  They  had  so  many  to  eat  that 
they  forgot  me  after  they  had  broken  my  leg." 

At  these  words  the  whole  council  of  war  sent 
up  a  howl  of  indignation. 

"What  do  I  hear?"  exclaimed  the  General 
turning  toward  Gigino.  "And  you  did  that? 
You  who  belong  to  a  family  that  calls  us  thieves 
and  barbarians.  Instead  of  fighting  openly  your- 
selves you  called  for  help  upon  the  vilest  and 
most  cunning  of  insects." 

Gigino    tried   to   defend   himself   by   replying: 

"In  case  of  war,  men  ally  themselves  with 
different  races  and  nations. " 

But  he  remembered  that  the  ants  never  cared 
at  all  about  human  customs  and  they  had  no 
influence  on  them,  one  way  or  the  other. 

"We  may  be  a  nation  of  plunderers,"  went 
on  the  General,  "yet  we  never  resort  to  such 
baseness." 

Then  the  lame  man  joined  in. 

"And  that  isn't  all,"  he  exclaimed;  "as  I  was 
flying  from  the  massacre  I  passed  this  person 
with  his  army,  and  as  I  hid  behind  a  stone  I 
could  hear  him  proclaim  to  his  army  that  he 
was  head  of  all  the  ants  and  was  to  be  known  as 
Emperor  Ciondolino  the  First. " 
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"Your  Highness  Ciondolino  First,"  saluted 
the  Red  Ant  General  mockingly,  "you  wish  then 
to  change  our  government.  Perhaps  you  don't 
believe  in  equal  duties  and  privileges  for  all?" 

The  ants  that  were  gathered  around  in  a  circle 
appeared  so  stupefied  by  this  idea  that  Gigino 
realized  once  more  how  impossible  it  was  for 
ants  to  have  any  of  the  same  ideas  that  men  have. 

But  life  was  over  for  him.  And  after  all, 
what  did  it  matter?  Now  that  he  had  made 
so  much  trouble,  and  that  he  had  caused  the 
death  of  the  professor  and  Fusca,  why  should 
he  wish  to  live  ? 

Yes,  he  could  make  up  his  mind  to  die,  but  what 
was  it  the  red  ant  was  saying  now? 

"He  admits  himself  that  he  is  to  blame  for  all 
the  misfortunes  of  his  family,  does  he  not  then 
deserve  torture?  Take  him,  tear  off  his  legs 
slowly,  one  by  one,  then  his  antennae,  and  let 
his  head  be  the  last  to  go  so  that  he  can  watch 
his  own  torment." 

At  the  idea  of  such  agony  Gigino  nearly  fainted. 

He  rose  on  his  back  legs  crying: 

"Yes,  I  am  to  blame!  I  own  up  to  all  my  bad 
deeds!  Put  me  to  death  but  don't  make  me 
suffer  so  cruelly." 

He  was  answered  by  a  loud  laugh  from  all 
sides. 
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Then  he  was  thrown  to  the  ground  and  two 
guards  seized  him  and  began  pulling  at  his  back 
legs  with  all  their  strength.  But  the  legs  were 
fastened  in  so  tight  that  they  couldn't  pull  them 
out. 

Then  they  attacked  the  middle  legs  and  these 
came  out  easily.  All  the  time  Gigino  was  shout- 
ing: 

"Thieves!  villains!  murderers !"~  But  he  really 
felt  no  pain  and  he  wasn't  in  the  least  weak- 
ened by  the  loss  of  his  legs. 

Then   the  guards   began   pulling  the  forelegs. 
These  were  also  so  strongly  fastened   that   they 
could   do   nothing   with   them.     After   they   had 
worked  in  vain  for  a 
while   the    Red    Ant   . 
General      who     had 
been     watching     the 
useless  efforts  of  his 
cut-throats  began  to 
get  angry. 

"You  are  all  good 
for  nothing!  Leave  him  to  me,  and  if  I  know 
myself  I  can  chop  off  his  head  neatly  with  one 
stroke  of  my  mandibles,"  he  said,  as  he  walked 
threateningly  toward  Gigino. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  terrible  cry: 

"Oh!  I  am  dying!" 
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Gigino  thought  it  came  from  the  General  who 
must  have  had  some  sudden  accident,  and  he 
was  about  to  thank  Heaven  for  his  own  deliver- 
ance, when  he  saw  that  a  new  person  had  appeared 
to  take  part  in  the  tragedy,  and  with  a  groan 
he  blurted  out:  " After  all,  we  have  jumped 
from  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire." 


CHAPTER  XXI 

AN   ASSASSIN    IN    YELLOW   GLOVES. 

The  new  comer  was  a  wasp  of  the  Pompilidae 
family.  She  had  very  long  legs,  especially  the 
hind  ones  which  were  armed  all  the  way  up  with 
points  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw. 

This  brave  creature  had  fallen  unexpectedly 
into  the  midst  of  the  court  of  the  ants  and  began 
immediately  to  use  her  terrible  sting,  thrusting 
it  into  every  one,  judges,  general  and  prisoners. 

She  worked  so  quickly  that  only  a  few  escaped 
and  they  managed  to  save  themselves  by  running 
inside  the  ant-hill. 

When  she  came  to  Gigino  she  jumped  on  top 
of  him. 

"At  last,"  said  Gigino,  but  the  wasp  jumped 
off   again  exclaiming: 

"How  hard  you  are!" 

Gigino  remembered  his  shield  and  feeling 
safe  once  more  he  murmured: 

"Blessed  be  the  hempseed." 

Then  the  wasp  planted  herself  in  front  of 
Gigino  and  examined  him  with  surprise  and 
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interest  while  she  pushed  her  sting  out  and  in 
to  see  if  it  was  still  sharp. 

When  she  found  that  her  weapon  was  unin- 
jured she  asked: 

"Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  makes  you  so 
hard?" 

"Oh!  I  have  always  been  so,"  replied  Gigino, 
regaining  his  courage,  "I  was  hard,    I    imagine, 
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when   I   went   to   school.     But   who   are   you?" 

"I  am  an  assassin  wasp,  my  family  lives  in 

caves  and  grottoes  and  in  chinks  of  old  walls. 
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We  are  called  assassins,  because  we  murder 
spiders,  flies,  and  caterpillars  and  ants,  too,  when 
they  are  not  as  hard  as  you  are. " 

"But  see  here,"  said  Gigino,  scandalized, 
"that's  all  very  well  for  spiders,  flies  and  cater- 
pillars, but  with  ants  it  is  entirely  different.  It 
is  like  murdering  your  own  family.  Don't  you 
know  we  are  relations?" 

For  now  he  remembered  what  poor  Fusca  had 
told  him,  that  wasps,  bees,  and  hornets  belonged 
to  the  same  general  order  as  the  ants  and  were 
all  a  part  of  that  strong,  ingenious,  glorious 
family,  the  Hymenoptera. 

They  both  stopped  talking  while  they  looked 
at  each  other.  At  first  half  puzzled  and  half 
threatening  they  now  began  to  regard  each  other 
more  kindly  and  calmly. 

Gigino  examined  his  opponent  on  every  side 
and  finished  by  stammering  with  sincere  ad- 
miration : 

"You  may  be  an  assassin  but  you  are  very 
handsome,  I  should  call  you  an  assassin  in  yellow 
gloves." 

In  fact,  the  wasp  was  beautiful. 

She  was  slight,  graceful,  and  full  of  life.  Her 
coat  was  bright  yellow  and  she  was  handsomer  'than 
any  wasp  Gigino  had  ever  seen  before.  Which 
after  all  wasn't  saying  much,  because  when  he 
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was  a  child  he  never  noticed  anything  attentively. 

"What  a  waist!"  thought  the  poor  fallen  Em- 
peror. "Now  I  understand  why  every  one  said 
my  Mama  had  a  wasp-like  waist." 

No  sooner  had  this  idea  entered  his  head  than 
he  felt  like  crying  again. 

His  heart  fairly  ached  with  longing  to  see  his 
dear  little  Mama,  and  so  he  looked  at  the  wasp 
with  more  sympathy  because  it  was  he  who  had 
made  him  think  of  her. 

The  wasp  also  began  to  soften  a  little  and  in- 
terrupted the  pause  with: 

"I  see,  I  see,  so  we  are  relations.  Well,  give 
me  a  claw  and  we  will  declare  peace. " 

As  Gigino  hesitated  a  little  he  added : 

"Are  you  still  shocked  at  my  chasing  ants? 
When  I  arrived,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  you  were 
all  busily  occupied  killing  each  other,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  murdering  your  sisters  is  a 
little  more  scandalous  than  killing  your  distant 
relatives." 

This  reasoning  didn't  seem  to  convince  Gigino 
entirely. 

"Of  course,  in  some  ways  you  are  right,"  he 
admitted,  "and  I  know  too,  that  in  another 
minute  there  would  have  been  an  end  of  me  if 
you  hadn't  come  along;  still  you  must  remem- 
ber that  of  all  the  Hymenoptera  the  ants  are  the 
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strongest,     cleverest,    the    most "while     Gi- 

gino  was  thinking  of  a  third  adjective  to  describe 
his  family  the  wasp  suddenly  left  him,  flew  off 
a  little  way  and  then  descended  on  a  poor  cater- 
pillar who  was  so  unlucky  as  to  be  passing  at  a 
short  distance. 

It  was  all  over  in  an  instant;  the  wasp  un- 
sheathed her  sting  and  with  a  couple  of  strokes, 
reduced  the  caterpillar  to  a  helpless  state. 

"Have  you  killed  him?"  asked  Gigino,  run- 
ning  up. 

The  wasp  shook  her  head  and  said  mysteri- 
ously : 

"Hardly,  I  am  not  so  stupid  as  that." 

Then  whizzing  around  quickly  she  lighted 
astride  her  victim,  grasped  him  with  her  pincers 
and  began  to  drag  the  body  that  was  ten  times 
heavier  than  she  was  toward  a  sandy  ditch.  Here 
she  dug  a  little  hole  and  surrounded  it  with  small 
stones,  hay  and  balls  of  earth. 

Gigino  was  amazed  to  see  such  a  handsome 
insect  who  was  at  the  same  time  so  strong,  so 
quick  and  so  clever. 

While  he  watched,  the  wasp  caught  up  the 
caterpillar  and  flew  in  the  air,  still  holding  on, 
until  they  got  over  the  hole,  when  both  dropped 
inside. 

Gigino  ran  nearer  to  see  what  had  happened 
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for  he  was  afraid  the  poor  wasp  would  be  quite 
crushed. 

"Didn't  you  hurt  yourself?"  he  asked,  for  he 
found  the  wasp  getting  up  and  shaking  the  dust 
off  her  wings. 

" Nothing  to  speak  of,"  assured  the  wasp, 
"that  is  the  least  tiring  part  of  my  journey.  The 
hardest  part  is  carrying  the  body  from  here  home, " 
and  she  nodded  toward  the  end  of  the  ditch  to 
show  the  entrance  to  her  cave. 

Gigino  came  closer  and  assuming  an  air  of 
condescenion  said: 

"I  will  help  you." 

The  wasp  made  a  gesture  of  refusal. 

"Don't  bother,"  she  replied,  "we  are  used 
to  great  exertion,  and  it  isn't  necessary  for  any 
one  belonging  to  that  strongest  and  cleverest 
branch  of  the  famous  order  of  Hymenoptera 
to  put  himself  out  for  us." 

Poor  Gigino's  pride  suddenly  faded  away. 

"But,"  went  on  the  wasp,  more  kindly,  "I 
will  be  grateful  if  you  will  watch  this  fellow  a 
few  minutes  while  I  go  and  look  around  the 
house." 

"Are  you  afraid  that  he  will  escape?" 

"No,  he  can't  escape,  but  I  want  you  to  see 
that  no  one  comes  near  him.     Can  I  trust  you?" 

"What  do  you  think?     Just  try  now." 
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Without  answering,  the  wasp  disappeared  in 
the  den  and  left  Gigino  alone  with  the  caterpillar. 

He  had  hardly  been  watching  an  instant  when 
a  gray  fly  came  along  and  dropped  down  on  the 
back  of  the  unconscious  animal  and  remained 
as  if  stuck  fast.  Gigino  couldn't  make  out  what 
she  was  doing,  but  he  called: 

"  Get  away  from  there,  that  isn't  your  property. " 

The  fly  flew  away  laughing  at  him  and  answered 
provokingly,  "Perhaps  it  is  not  mine  but  it  may 
belong  to  my  children." 

As  soon  as  the  wasp  returned  Gigino  looked 
at  the  caterpillar  to  see  that  ■  it  was  safe,  and 
announced : 

"You  see- that  it  is  all  there.  But  tell  me,  my 
friend,  are  you  going  to  eat  it  all?" 

"Eat  it?     Why,  no." 

"Then  why  did  you  kill  it?" 

"It  isn't  dead,  it  is  only  paralyzed,  you  see; 
if  it  were  dead  we  couldn't  keep  it  in  our  house. 
It  wouldn't  be  healthful." 

"But  why  do  you  keep  it  in  your  house,  what 
are  you  going  to  do  with  it?" 

"Why,  it  belongs  to  my  children." 

"How  queer!"  observed  Gigino,  a  little  puz- 
zled, "that  is  just  what  the  gray  fly  said  a  minute 
ago." 

At  this  the  wasp  jumped  back  crying : 
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"The  gray  fly.  Oh,  you  villain!  answer  me, 
did   a  gray  fly  dare  to  touch  my  caterpillar?" 

"Yes,"  stammered  Gigino,  bewildered  by  such 
excitement  over  something  that  seemed  of  so 
little  importance.  "But  it  was  there  only  an  in- 
stant.    I  drove  her  off  as  soon  as  I  could. " 

"Oh!  the  thief!  and  she  dared  to  come  here!" 
the  wasp  continued  to  shout:  "Look,  there  are 
her  tracks.  And  I  took  all  that  trouble  for  that 
vagabond!  I  suppose  she  hoped  I  would  take  it 
safely  to  my  house  and  help  to  bring  up  her 
beautiful  sons.     How  abominable!" 

The  wasp  seemed  so  fearfully  exasperated 
that  Gigino  didn't  dare  interrupt  to  ask  for  an 
explanation  but  tried  to  tuck  himself  inside 
his  hempseed  and  get  out  of  sight  as  far  as  he 
could,  while  he  whispered: 

"If  she  should  think  of  me  now  I  wouldn't 
be  safe  not  even  if  I  was  shut  up  inside  a  cherry 
stone." 
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Little  by  little  the  wasp  calmed  down,  while 
she  went  on  groaning,  "All  that  effort  for  noth- 
ing! All  that  work  thrown  away!  Now  I  shall 
have  to  begin  all  over  again!" 

Finally  Gigino's  curiosity  overcame  his  fear 
and  he  ventured  to  ask : 

"But  what  have  your  children  and  the  fly's 
children  to  do  with  that  harmless  thing  that 
sleeps  on  as  if  nothing  was  the  matter?" 

"Why,  it  was  for  our  children  that  I  captured 
this    caterpillar." 

"Well  then,  why  don't  you  take  him  home?" 

"Only  because  now  he  belongs  to  the  gray 
fly's  children." 

"For  goodness  sake,  explain  or  I  shall  go 
crazy,"  groaned  Gigino.  "How  can  he  belong 
to  the  fly  when  he  is  still  here?" 

"Well,  if  you  don't  know  I'll  tell  you  all  about 
it  and  you  can  see  that  I  am  right  in  resenting 
the  conduct  of  these  impertinent  flies. 

"We  wasps  capture  animals,  paralyze  them, 
and  take  them  home,  not  to  eat  ourselves,  but 
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to  lay  our  eggs  in  them.  These  hatch  soon  into 
larvae,  and  all  the  time  that  these  are  changing 
into  perfect  insects  they  get  their  nourishment 
by  devouring  the  animal  captured  for  them. 
Some  wasps  of  my  family  take  spiders  and  grass- 
hoppers, but  I  prefer  caterpillars  because  they 
are  so  meaty.  Well,  unfortunately  there  are 
in  the  world  a  lot  of  crazy  animals,  like  the  gray 
fly,  who  have  to  get  nourishment  for  their  chil- 
dren in  the  same  way,  but  they  have  neither 
strength  nor  courage  to  capture  either  spiders 
or  caterpillars,  so  what  do  they  do?  These  sly 
things  steal  inside  our  houses  and  fly  around 
until  they  see  us  bring  home  our  provisions, 
then  softly,  softly,  when  they  are  not  seen,  these 
thieves  lay  their  eggs.  Do  you  see  what  would 
happen?  If  you  hadn't  told  me,  I  should  have 
laid  my  eggs  on  this  caterpillar  feeling  sure 
that  they  would  be  taken  care  of.  But  in- 
stead of  that  the  eggs  of  the  gray  fly  would 
hatch  out  first,  and  the  fly  larvae  would  eat 
up  all  the  caterpillar  and  my  larvae  would  die  • 
of  hunger. 

"  Don't  you  think  it  is  really  cowardly  for 
these  lazy  animals  to  bring  their  children  up  on  the 
things  we  have  worked  to  secure  for  our  children  ? 
Now  you  see  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  begin  over 
again.     I  must  hunt  for  another  caterpillar  and 
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bring  him  here.  How 
shall  I  ever  do  it?  But 
I   must    take    courage." 

With  this  thought  all 
her  anger  entirely  disap- 
peared. 

"Well,  good-bye,"  she 
called  with  energy.  "I 
must  make  up  for  lost 
time  and  get  to  work." 

She  buzzed   cheerfully 
away    as    Gigino    called     L.  ' 
after   her: 

"I  hope  we  shall  meet  again,  dear  Wasp." 

By  this  time  Gigino  felt  both  admiration 
and  sympathy  for  the  assassin  wasp.  He  had 
thought  at  first  that  she  was  only  cruel  and 
ferocious,  but  it  seemed  different  now  that 
he  understood  that  it  was  all  done  for  the 
children. 

And,  for  that  matter,  now  that  he  had  thought 
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about  it,  the  fly  too  had  become  a  thief  for  the 
sake  of  her  children. 

They  had  both  developed  their  powers 
according  to  their  natures;  not  for  them- 
selves, but  to  secure  for  the  larvae,  while 
they  were  still  weak  and  helpless,  the  nourish- 
ment which  was  necessary  to  make  them 
grow  strong  so  that  they  in  their  turn  could 
attain  the  wonderful  skill  which  would  help 
them  to  protect  and  to  work  for  their  own  little 
ones. 

All  this  brought  to  Gigino's  mind  the  love 
and  care  with  which  he  had  been  taught  by  his 
nurse  Fusca  who  had,  at  last,  died  through  his 
fault. 

Not  thinking  what  he  was  doing  he  wandered 
awray  until  he  came,  without  noticing  it,  close 
to  the  ant-hill  which  had  once  been  his  home, 
where  he  had  had  so  many  adventures  and  so 
much  happiness. 

At  last  he  realized  where  he  was  and  his  heart 
jumped  for  joy  as  he  recognized  two  of  his  old 
friends  carrying  gourd  seeds. 

"See  here,  friends,"  he  cried  happily,  "don't 
you  know  me?" 

They  stopped  and  looked  at  him  quietly. 

"And  what  are  you  doing?"  they  asked. 

"Alas!  I  am  living  the  life  of  an  exile.     But 
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tell  me  about  yourselves.  Where  are  you  taking 
the  gourd  seeds?" 

"We  are  carrying  them  to  our  village  for  our 
masters.1 ' 

"You  still  call  it  your  village,  although  you 
are   serving   masters." 

"Yes,  we  work  for  them  because  it  is  our  des- 
tiny, and  in  return  for  our  labor  we  still  have  a 
house  of  our  own.  But  it  is  late  and  we  must  go. 
Good-bye." 

Gigino  was  simply  scandalized  at  the  ease 
with  which  his  sisters  had  adapted  themselves 
to  service,  and  he  called  after  them  reproach- 
fully: 

"Slaves." 

Then  he  walked  on  never  once  remembering 
that  their  slavery  was  the  direct  result  of  his  own 
foolish   ambition. 

But  there  was  one  excuse  for  his  thoughtless- 
ness for  just  now  his  head  was  filled  with  a  new 
idea. 

He  strolled  along  as  if  looking  for  something 
until  he  came  to  a  place  where  he  heard  a  curious 
noise  like  the  breaking  of  bones. 

When  he  reached  the  spot  from  which  the 
noise  came,  he  gave  a  cry  of  horror  and  indig- 
nation. 

Directly  in  front  of  him  were  piled  confusedly 
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the  bodies  of  his  unfortunate  companions.  It 
was  a  dreadful  sight,  for  in  the  midst  of  them  were 
three  ants  devouring  the  bodies  of  their  sisters. 

"Oh!  you  vile  creatures!"  exclaimed  Gigino. 
"Are  there  still  among  the  ants  wolves  and 
hyenas?" 

It  is  dreadful  to  have  to  admit  that  such 
a  crime  is  possible  among  the  ants.  Fort- 
unately it  is  very  rare;  but  it  is  frequent 
enough  to  cast  a  shadow  on  the  good  name 
which  the  ants  hold  among  the  other  insects. 
It  is  an  example  of  the  way  that  the  wicked 
not  only  do  direct  harm,  but  that  their  families, 
even  their  nations  may  suffer  from  their  evil 
reputations. 

Gigino  rushed  at  these  three  monsters  and  cut 
off  their  heads  before  he  got  over  his  horrid  sur- 
prise. 

Looking  around  on  the  bodies  of  his  com- 
panions, he  threw  himself  in  the  midst  of  them 
in  an  agony  of  remorse,  crying: 

"Forgive  me!  forgive  me!" 

Then  he  arose  and  carried  the  bodies  one  by 
one  to  the  cemetery;  he  placed  them  in  order 
giving  the  positions  of  honor  to  the  professor 
and  Fusca. 

Before  leaving  he  turned  for  a  last  time  to  the 
body  of  his  beloved  nurse,  and  sobbed: 
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"Ah,  dear  Fusca,  if  only  the  ants  had  head- 
stones I  would  get  the  loveliest  of  all  for  you 
and  I  would  cut  on  it  £To  the  best  Mama  of  the 
ants.'" 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

THAT  CAME  OUT  OF 
AN  OAK  APPLE 

"And  now  what  should  I  do?"  Gigino  asked 
himself  this  question  as   he   retraced   his   steps. 

Alone  in  the  world  without  family  or  friends. 
This  was  the  situation  of  the  insect  who  only 
a  little  while  before  had  been  proclaimed  the 
first  Emperor  of  the  Ants. 

He  tried  to  console  himself  by  reflecting  that 
Napoleon  First  had  been  an  exile  on  the  island 
of  St.  Helena. 

But  the  historical  comparison,  which  might 
have  comforted  him  once,  soon  went  out  of  his 
head,  as  he  came  to  the  ditch  where  the  wasp  had 
her  nest.  When  he  saw  that  it  was  all  closed  and 
barricaded  it  made  him  feel  very  lonely. 

"Alas!"  he  murmured,  "every  one  has  a  house, 
but  I  haven't  even  a  hole  to  pass  the  night  in." 

And  then  a  thought  struck  him  that  brought 
him  hope  and  comfort. 

"Why  surely,  I  have  a  house,  too,  and  in  it 

a  mother  and  an  uncle  Thomas.     Oh!  if  I  can 

only  find  it." 
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The  idea,  at  first,  seemed  a  very  good  one, 
but  as  soon  as  he  began  to  think  it  over  he  ex- 
claimed bitterly: 

"It  is  a  crazy  notion!  How  can  I  do  it?  I 
am  so  small  that  every  blade  of  grass  is  like 
an  immense  tree,  every  bush  seems  a  forest, 
every  stone  as  big  as  a  rock,  and  every  clod  of 
earth  looks  like  a  mountain.  How  can  I  travel 
toward  a  place  I  can't  see,  when  I  don't  even 
know  the  direction  it  is  in?" 

So  he  wandered  here  and  there,  wherever 
his  legs  carried  him,  until  he  came  to  the  foot  of 
an  enormous  oak  tree. 

"Supposing  I  should  climb  to  the  top,"  he 
thought,  "who  knows  but  up  there  I  might 
see  my  house?" 

Encouraged  by  this  idea  he  began  to  climb 
with  a  strength  of  which  we  shouldn't  have  be- 
lieved him  capable,  especially  as  it  was  a  long 
time  since  he  had  eaten  anything. 

After  a  while  he  stopped  and  looked  around: 
nothing.  He  climbed  on  until  he  reached  the 
highest  leaves,  and  looked  around  again. 

Still  everything  was  utter  confusion,  and  he 
realized  sadly  that  the  eyes  of  an  ant  cannot 
see  at  a  distance. 

But  he  couldn't  dwell  long  on  this  sad  thought 
for   he   heard   a   strange   noise   near   him   which 
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seemed  to  come  from  the  very  leaf  where  he  had 
stopped. 

He  saw  that  he  was  close  to  one  of  the  red  balls 
that  grow  on  oak  leaves  which  long  ago  he  had 
used  many  times  as  playthings. 

It  was  a  sharp  noise  like  a  delicate  augur 
breaking  very  hard  wood;  and  it  came  from  in- 
side the  ball.     He  went  all  around  looking  care- 


fully and  as  he  could  find  no  hole  he  began  to 
think  it  was  a  great  mystery.  Just  then  he 
heard  behind  him  a  tired  voice  that  said: 

"At  last  I  am  there!" 

Gigino  turned.  A  tiny  head  peeped  through 
a  hole  in  the  ball  and  moved  itself  this  way  and 
that,  looking  about  with  quiet  curiosity. 
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"How  beautiful  the  world  is,"  added  the  little 
voice  with  a  tremor  of  pleasure. 

"You  are  welcome  here!"  exclaimed  Gigino 
warmly. 

Next,  two  little  claws  grasped  the  edge  of  the 
hole  and  then  out  came  the  tiny  little  creature, 
only  about  a  tenth  of  an  inch  long,  with  straight 
antennae  and  two  pairs  of  shining  wings. 

"Oh!"  laughed  Gigino,  "only  a  little  fly." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  I  am  not  a  common  fly. 
I  am  a  gall-fly." 

"Gall-fly?"     . 

"Yes,  I  belong  to  the  order  of  Hymenoptera. " 

"Then,  my  dear  Gall-fly,  you  are  a  relative 
of  mine;  perhaps  that  will  make  you  willing  to 
explain  how  you  got  inside  this  ball." 

"But  I  didn't  get  in  there;  I  only  got  out." 

Gigino  stared  in  astonishment. 

"Well,  that  is  news!  You  can't  very  well 
come  out  of  a  thing  without  first  getting  in." 

"I  will  tell  you  all  about  it  for  I  know  it  al- 
ready myself  without  being  taught. 

"In  our  family  the  mother  carries  an  instrument 
with  her  and  pricks  a  little  hole  in  the  leaf  of  an 
oak  and  places  the  egg  in  it.  This  little  hollow 
makes  a  wound  and  the  leaf  develops  around 
it  a  wart  or  ball.  In  the  meantime  the  egg  re- 
mains  inside   and    changes    into   a    larva  which 
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finds  its  food  and  builds  its  house  right  in  the 
ball.  There  we  stay  snug  and  safe  until  we 
become  pupae  and  later  perfect  insects;  then 
we  begin  to  scrape  our  way,  and  very  slowly 
we  carve  a  road  and  get  out  as  I  did.  But  I 
can  tell  you,  it  takes  a  lot  of  gnawing. " 

"Is  the  ball  very  hard?" 

"Walk  in  and  see." 

Gigino  didn't  wait  to  be  invited  twice.  He 
entered  the  hole  at  once;  inside  he  realized  the 
fatigue  this  new  friend  had  endured.  It  was 
like  a  woody  nut,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  a 
room  surrounded  by  a  wall  as  hard  as  the  out- 
side of  a  cherry  stone. 

"And  were  you  able  to  bore  through  that  hard 
ball  alone?"  exclaimed  Gigino,  stupefied.  "I 
congratulate  you!" 

"Thank  you.  But  I  can't  tell  you  how  happy 
I  am  now.  You  know,  shut  up  in  there  there 
isn't  a  grain  of  amusement.  But  we  remember 
all  the  time  that  some  day  we  will  come  out  and 
have  wings  and  live    in  the    air.     Ah,    that    is 


great 
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"I  envy  you,"  remarked  Gigino  longingly, 
"if  I  only  had  wings."  Here  an  idea  struck  him 
that  cheered  him  up  wonderfully.  He  approached 
the  gall-fly  and  said  anxiously; 

"Look  here,  my  friend,  I  am  going  to  ask  a 
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great  favor  of  you.  You  see  you  are  just  born, 
how  would  you  like  to  begin  life  by  doing  me  a 
kindness  that  I  promise  you  I  will  never  forget? 
Do  you  think  you  can?" 

"Don't  go  so  fast:  how  can  I  promise  until 
I  know  what  it  is?" 

"That's  so,  you  can't.  Well,  this  is  it.  I 
want  to  find  a  man's  house  with  a  grape  vine 
growing  all  over  the  front.  When  you  are  flying 
around  can't  you  look  it  up?" 

"But  how  do  you  think  that  the  minute  I 
am  in  the  world  I  can  know  a  man's  house?" 

This  remark  was  so  true  that  Gigino  had  to 
explain  every  thing  to  him  until  he  made  him 
understand  just  how  his  villa  looked,  and  when 
he  seemed  to  know  Gigino  went  on: 

"Since  you  have  wings  and  can  fly  in  all  di- 
rections, you  can  look  every  where  and  come  back 
here  and  tell  me  whether  you  succeed  or  not. 
Will  you  do  it?" 

"Yes,  I  will,  as  soon  as  I  get  used  to  my  wings. 
Now  then. " 

With  this  the  gall-fly  pulled  himself  off  the 
leaf  and  flew  away  while  Gigino  shouted  after 
him: 

"If  you  succeed  I  shall  appoint  you  as  my 
private   secretary." 


CHAPTER  XXIV 
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How  long  did  Gigino  wait? 

It  would  have  been  hard  for  him  to  tell  as  he 
had  no  watch  handy,  but  it  seemed  to  him  a 
century.  When  at  last  he  saw  the  gall-fly  coming 
back  he  called  out: 

"Is  it  all  right?" 

"All  right,"  replied  the  other  alighting  on 
the  nut.  "I  think  I  have  found  something  like 
what  you  have  described  to  me." 

"Really,  and  is  it  far?  Is  it  this  way,  or  that 
way,  where  is  it?" 

"Oh!  keep  quiet  a  minute,  for  mercy's  sake. 
The  house  I  saw  is  exactly  in  the  direction  that 
this  leaf  points.     This  one  we  are  standing  on." 

Gigino  looked  carefully  so  as  to  be  sure  and 
then  he  said: 

"Dear  Gall-fly,  how  grateful  I  am  to  you. 
Now  I  can  go  to  my  house.  But  we  shall  surely 
meet  again,  you  know." 

And  he  caressed  his  new  friend  and  took  leave 
of  him,  and  then  made  his  way  slowly  across  the 
oak. 
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"Slowly?"  my  little  reader  interrupts:  "If  he 
was  so  anxious  to  get  home,  why  did  he  go  so 
slowly?"     And  I  answer: 

"He  walked  slowly  just  because  he  was  in  a 
hurry." 

Haven't  you  seen  boys  who  were  so  eager  to 
run  errands,  that  the  minute  one  was  suggested 
to  them  they  would  start  off,  and  when  they  were 
half  way  across  the  street  they  would  remember 
that  they  had  forgotten  to  ask  where  they  were 
going? 

Gigino,  who  as  a  child  had  always  done  things 
in  a  hurry  and  with  his  head  in  the  air,  had  as 
an  ant  learned  to  make  haste  slowly,  so  now 
instead  of  plunging  headlong  down  the  oak  he 
proceeded  leisurely,  turning  once  in  a  while  to 
measure  the  distance  and  to  keep  his  direction, 
and  doing  it  all  with  a  quietness  and  preciseness 
that  the  insects  alone  know  how  to  employ.  When 
he  touched  the  earth  his  head  was  pointed  exactly 
as  it  had  been  when  he  left  the  leaf. 

Yet  although  he  realized  the  necessity  for  such 
caution  he  couldn't  help  feeling  impatient  that  it 
took  so  much  time. 

"What  a  pity  that  ants  haven't  names  for  their 
streets,"  he  thought. 

This  seemed  to  him  such  a  good  idea  that  he 
began  to  think  he  could  help  to  civilize  the  insect 
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world  by  suggesting  some  positive  guides  to  them 
in  their  journeys. 

"This  road,"  he  added,  "we  might  call  'Ma- 
ma Street.'" 

The  sun  was  setting  and  everywhere  he  saw 
the  insects  hurrying  to  their  homes. 

"I,  also,  am  going  home,"  said  Gigino  gladly. 

This  thought  lent  him  new  strength  and  made 
the  journey  seem  less  dangerous  and  uncertain. 
Also  he  didn't  feel  so  tired  and  he  began  to  have 
an  appetite. 

He  was  roused  from  his  thoughts  by  the 
sound  of  a  struggle  nearby.  Judging  from  the 
smothered  groans  and  bitter  threats  he  was  pre- 
pared to  see  a  deadly  fight  of  some  sort,  so  he  was 
not  surprised  when  turning,  he  saw  a  wasp  of  the 
same  family  as  the  yellow-gloved  assassin  from 
whom  he  had  lately  parted.  He  was  holding  to 
the  earth  a  grasshopper  who  wTas  fighting  and 
shrieking  as  hard  as  he  could. 

As  the  wasp  prepared  to  use  his  terrible  sting 
Gigino  called  out: 

"Stop!" 

It  was  just  in  time  for  the  grasshopper,  for 
the  wasp  was  so  surprised  that  he  loosened  his 
grip  and  in  four  jumps  the  poor  grasshopper  was 
safe  in  his  hole. 

The  wasp  turned  furiously  upon  Gigino;  but 
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the  same  thing  happened  that  had  the  time 
before  when  he  was  attacked  by  his  first  wasp 
friend.  The  sharp  sting  slipped  on  the  hempseed 
and  Gigino  laughed: 

"Dear  Mr.  Assassin  Wasp,  this  time  I  have 
fooled   you." 

"  What  right  have  you  to  interfere  in  my  affairs  ?" 
retorted  the  other.     "I  have  three  grasshoppers 


at  home  and  I  want  one  more.  I  had  taken  all 
the  trouble  to  get  it  and  you  come  along  and  let 
it  escape." 

"And  aren't  three  enough  for  you?" 

"You  know  nothing  about  it;   the  larvae  need 
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four  or  they  won't  get  enough  to  eat.  Now  it 
is  your  fault  that  I  will  have  to  begin  my  work 
all  over  again." 

"Well,  I  couldn't  help  it,  that  poor  grass- 
hopper appealed  to  my  pity;  and  with  that 
weapon  of  yours  you  ought  to  find  something 
else  easily.  So  if  you  will  excuse  me  I  will  now 
say  good-bye." 

Gigino  proceeded  with  his  walk  and  during  all 
that  time  he  hadn't  lost  his  direction. 

"It's  a  good  thing  for  that  grasshopper  that 
I  happened  to  pass  by,"  he  thought,  "no  one 
would  ever  believe  these  wasps  had  all  that  strength 
if  he  didn't  see  it,  any  more  than  he  would  believe 
the  little  gall-fly  could  bore  through  that  hard  nut. " 

He  walked  on  and  on  without  feeling  tired, 
he  was  so  anxious  to  arrive  at  his  home,  never- 
theless Mama  Street  was  very  long. 

After  a  while  he  saw  another  insect  following 
the  same  road  he  was  taking  but  much  more 
easily  and  rapidly. 

It  was  a  handsome  insect  with  a  graceful 
dark  gray  body,  spotted  on  her  head  and  breast 
with  yellow  and  with  four  beautiful  bright  wings. 
With  these  she  flew  from  one  tree  to  another  as 
if  she  were  looking  for  something  she  couldn't 
find. 

"Ah!  you  dear  dragon-fly,"   said  Gigino  rais- 
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ing  his  head.  "  What  wouldn't  I  give  this  minute 
for  a  pair  of  wings  like  yours. " 

The  flying  insect  looked  at  him  with  her  big 
eyes  and  smiled: 

"I  am  not  a  dragon-fly." 

"Who  are  you  then?"  asked  Gigino  stopping. 

"I  am  very  like  your  own  relations." 

aAll  the  better.  Now  we  can  talk  like  old 
friends. " 

"Perhaps  so,"  replied  the  other,  indifferently, 
as  she  searched  around  looking  for  just  the  spot 
she  wanted. 

Gigino  felt  like  asking  more  questions  but  he 
saw  that  very  evidently  the  insect  didn't  want 
to  talk. 

She  clung  on  to  a  blade  of  grass  and  kept 
fluttering  her  wings  violently,  until  Gigino  thought 
that  if  she  was  nervous  it  was  a  pity  there  was  no 
pharmacy  near  by  where  he  could  get  some 
aromatic  ammonia  for  her. 


CHAPTER  XXV 


THE   MYSTERIOUS   BOAT. 


After  a  few  minutes  this  strange  person  ex- 
claimed : 

"That  is  done!"  and  with  a  great  pride  she 
pointed  to  a  little  heap  of  eggs  that  she  had  placed 
on  the  spear  of  grass.  They  were  yellow,  tinged 
with  red  on  one  end. 

"Well,"  she  went  on  with  a  sigh;  "I  can't  expect 
to  live  long  myself,  but  I  hope  my  children  may 
live  a  long  while." 

Gigino  couldn't  resist  saying: 

"What  a  good  Mama  you  must  be. " 

And  she  retorted  sarcastically: 

"Perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  you  if  I  weren't 
so  good." 

"I  don't  understand  what  you  mean;  but  I 
wish  you  would  tell  me  what  you  are,  since  you 
aren't  a  dragon-fly." 

"I  will  tell  you  this  much;  that  I  think  I 
love  the  ants  better  than  they  love  me."  Then  she 
continued  with  one  of  her  sarcastic  smiles. 

"Now  you  go  along  on  your  road;  I  will  remain 

here  to  protect  my  children,  who  I  suppose  will 
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meet  many  insects  in  life  as  good  as  you  are, 
for  judging  from  your  looks  you  ought  to  be  a 
very  fine  ant." 

The  cruel  expression  with  which  she  said  these 
words  which  sounded  as  if  they   were   meant   to 
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be  complimentary,  gave  them  a  meaning  that 
Gigino  couldn't  make  out,  so  he  resumed  his 
way  without  another  word. 

As  he  went  on  in  silence  trying  to  think  what 
she  could  have  meant,  he  heard  a  voice  behind 
him  asking: 
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"Would  you  really  like  to  know  who  I  am?" 

Turning  around  Gigino  saw  her  again  on  the 
leaf  of  a  tree. 

"Now  that  we  are  so  far  from  my  eggs  that 
you  can't  possibly  find  them  I  will  tell  you.  Pre- 
pare to  tremble.     I  am  an  ant-lion." 

Gigino  only  chuckled. 

She  had  spoken  in  such  a  terrible  tone  and  with 
such  a  dramatic  gesture  that  he  thought  it  was 
funny,  and  he  replied  with  his  sauciest  air: 

"Excuse  me,  Mrs.  Ant  Tiger,  that  I  didn't 
recognize  you  at  once.  Au  revoir,  Mrs.  Ant 
Leopard;  I  advise  you,  dear  Mrs.  Ant  Hippopot- 
amus, to  take  good  care  of  your  children.  They 
may  have  guns  and  while  you  are  away  they  may 
break  their  shells. " 

In  spite  of  his  joking,  Gigino  had  to  confess 
to  himself  that  the  name  "ant-lion"  scared  him  a 
little.  He  remembered  vaguely  that  when  he 
was  in  the  ant-hill  the  old  ants  often  said  to  the 
young  ones : 

"Beware  of  the  ant-lion."  And  it  wasn't 
long  before  the  little  exile  learned  to  his  sorrow 
the  explanation  of  the  mysterious  words  that  his 
strange  travelling  companion  had  used. 

In  the  meanwhile  he  kept  walking  on,  never 
for  a  moment  losing  the  direction  that  he  must 
keep    in    order    to    reach    his    villa.     He    had 
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gone  a  long  way  when  to  his  horror  there  ap- 
peared before  him  such  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  that  he  lost  in  an  instant  all  the  hope 
that  had  encouraged   him  in  his   long  journey. 

It  was  a  lake,  an  immense  lake  in  the  eyes 
of  an  ant,  for  it  was  so  big  a  man  could  hardly 
jump  over  it. 

What  should  he  do?  How  could  he  get  to 
the  other  side  without  losing  his  direction  and 
missing  the  road  the  gall-fly  had  found  for  him? 

The  only  way  was  to  cross  the  lake  in  a  straight 
line,  and  how  could  he  do  it?  And  what  hope 
was  there  of  reaching  the  other  side  when  he 
couldn't  even  see  it? 

Gigino  looked  helplessly  here  and  there,  glanc- 
ing over  the  huge  lake  that  the  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  were  tinging  blood  red,  seeking  in  vain  for 
an  inspiration,  but  none  came.  At  last  he  had 
a  desperate  idea. 

"I  don't  know  whether  it  is  possible  for  an 
ant  to  swim:  but  what  does  it  matter?  I  will 
go  back  to  Mama  or  I  will  drown  thinking  of  her. " 

And  crossing  over  a  tuft  of  grass  that  lay  between 
him  and  the  water  he  prepared  to  throw  himself 
into  it.  Suddenly  he  stopped  with  a  shout: 
for  there  right  in  front  of  him  floated  a  beautiful 
boat  with  six  oars  and  a  yellow  seat. 

It  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  him  and  to  have 
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been  put  there  with  no  other  object  than  to  help 
him  out  of  his  embarrassment. 

Gigino,  you  may  easily  believe,  didn't  stop 
to  make  enquiries,  but  as  it  was  some  distance 
from  the  shore  he  had   to   follow  an   ingenious 


scheme  for  getting  aboard  without  drowning  him- 
self or  even  having  the  inconvenience  of  getting 
wet. 

He  climbed  on  a  very  small  and  flexible  leaf 
of  a  plant  which  drooped  over  the  edge  of  the 
water;  he  shook  it  so  that  it  would  sway  with 
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the  weight  of  his  body  and  when  he  was  directly 
over  the  boat  he  let  go  and  landed  squarely  on 
the  little  yellow  seat. 

"And  now  pull  with  all  your  might,"  cried 
Gigino,  trying  to  seize  the  oars. 

But  there  was  no  necessity  to  pull. 

As  if  the  boat  needed  only  to  be  commanded, 
the  stern  oars,  two  very  long  ones,  moving  ap- 
parently by  magic,  struck  out  with  such  vigor- 
ous stroke  that  they  pulled  the  boat  over  the 
water  with  the  greatest  rapidity. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

HOW  IT   IS   POSSIBLE   TO   BEGIN   CROSSING  A   LAKE 
IN   A  BOAT  AND   FINISH   UP   ON   HORSEBACK. 

"This  is  surely  a  steamboat,"  gasped  Gigino, 
finding  himself  carried  along  at  such  a  rate. 
For  the  two  long  oars  continued  to  pull  with  such 
strong,  even,  measured  strokes  that  it  seemed 
to  Gigino  they  could  only  be  worked  by  steam. 

The  boat  in  which  our  hero  travelled  was  as 
slight  and  graceful  as  a  canoe;  and  while  it  car- 
ried him  quickly  over  the  surface  of  the  lake, 
he  saw  passing  around  him  in  all  directions  other 
boats  of  odd  shapes  which  glided  along  without 
any  sign  of  the  power  that  moved  them. 

"I  declare,  it  is  a  regular  squadron,"  thought 
Gigino.  And  for  a  moment,  forgetting  the 
beautiful  aim  he  had  in  view,  he  returned  to  his 
ambitious  dreams. 

He  thought  how  good  it  would  be  to  be  an 
admiral,  and  imagined  a  series  of  naval  battles 
in  which,  naturally,  it  would  always  be  he  who 
sank  the  enemy's  ships. 

With  this  magnificent  idea  in  his  brain  he  began 
to  walk  up  and  down  about  the  boat,  like  an  old 
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seaman,  and  after  a  while  he  discovered  on  the 
deck  a  number  of  tubes  placed  close  together. 

" Speaking  tubes,  I  see,"  he  said.  Looking 
in  and  seeing  they  were  open  he  called  out. 

" Engineers,   firemen,   hello   there!" 

A  voice  answered. 

"Eh!  who  is  that?" 

"It  is  I,  the  Admiral  Ciondolino.  Come  out 
here,    all  of  you!" 

The  hidden  voice  replied: 

"Come  out?  Not  at  all,  it  is  better  to  go  in." 

With  this  the  two  long  oars  gave  a  tremendous 
pull  and  the  boat  plunged  into  the  water,  dragging 
Gigino,  who  thought  as  he  went  under: 

"It  must  be  a  submarine  vessel." 

He  held  tight  to  the  tubes  he  had  so  fatally 
mistaken  for  speaking  trumpets  but  he  soon 
realized  that  if  the  boat  stayed  under  long  he 
would  drown  a  dozen  times  over. 

So  he  let  go  and  floundering  around  furiously 
he  found  he  could  float.  But  he  had  drunk  so 
much  water  and  used  so  much  strength  in  his 
struggles  that  he  was  almost  exhausted  and 
thinking  himself  lost  he  shut  his  eyes  and  whis- 
pered as  if  it  were  a  prayer: 

"My  dear  Mama." 

Just  then  a  shadow  passed  over  him.  Gigino 
reached  out  his  arms  and  found  something  which 
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he  caught  hold  of  desperately.    Immediately  he 

heard  a  voice  demanding: 

"Who  is  that  holding  on  to  my  leg?" 

At   this   sound  the  poor  ship-wrecked  admiral 

concluded  promptly: 


"This  is  the  leg  of  some  one  travelling  on  the 
water  and  no  doubt  it  is  exactly  the  person  who 
can  help  me." 

So  he  summoned  all  his  courage  and  climbed 
up  and  up  a  long  black  leg  with  a  strength  and 
quickness  he  had  never  expected  to  have  again; 
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until  at  last,  he  found  himself  out  of  the  water 
and  on  the  back  of  a  stranger  who  was  now  ask- 
ing: 

"Who  is  that  on  my  back?" 

"It  is  I,"  replied  Gigino,  settling  himself 
comfortably  astride,  "that  is  to  say  it  is  an  ant 
with  an  excellent  pair  of  pincers  who  urges  you 
to  take  him  safely  to  the  shore." 

The  tone  in  which  he  said  these  words  sug- 
gested that  he  was  a  person  not  accustomed  to 
being  refused,  and  one  resolved  on  any  fate 
rather  than  that  of  drowning.  Consequently 
the  unknown  water  traveller  took  up  his  journey 
without  further  comment. 

Meanwhile  Gigino  examined  his  strange  sea 
horse. 

He  was  a  dark  insect  with  a  long  flexible 
body  and  two  antennae.  He  had  six  legs  of 
equal  and  extraordinary  length. 

"Bless  your  legs,"  said  our  hero  in  friendly 
tones,  "and  bless  you  who  can  travel  as  fast  as 
a  submarine  boat.     But  tell  me,  who  are  you?" 

"I  am  a  water  strider,"  replied  the  insect, 
adding  proudly,  "we  wrater  striders  also  have 
wings,  although  we  don't  often  use  them,"  and 
he  opened  a  sheath  on  his  back  and  extended 
two  little  wings  hidden  inside.  "I  must  tell  you,  " 
he  continued,  "that  in  my  family  there  are  many 
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insects,  much  braver  than  I,  who  are  champion 
swimmers  and  don't  hesitate  to  start  out  for 
long  distances,  even  to  the  tropics." 

Gigino,  feeling  that  here  was  a  person  to  be 
treated  with  respect  thought  it  his  duty  to  apolo- 
gize    for     the 
rude    way     in 
which   he  had 
B^^7  claimed  a  place 

on  his  back, 
and  thinking 
to  establish 
friendly  relations  he  recounted  all  his  adventures 
and  described,  as  best  he  could,  the  original  boat 
that  had  dragged  him  into  the  lake. 

The  water  strider  considered  a  few  minutes 
and  then  said : 

"Ah!  a  back  swimmer!  we  call  him  a  boat- 
man. He  belongs  to  my  family  and  lives  as  I 
do  in  pools;  but  I  travel  always  on  top  of  the 
water,  while  he  goes  down  in  the  mud  and  chases 
other  water  insects,  and  you  will  be  still  more 
surprised  when  I  tell  you  that  he  also  has  wings, 
that  he  can  use  perfectly  well  for  flying." 

"Well,  he  is  an  insect  with  many  privileges," 
declared  Gigino,  full  of  wonder. 

Chatting  in  this  way  they  came  to  the  shore 
where  the  ant  stepped  aground  and  said: 
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"Dear  Water  Strider,  you  have  rendered  me 
a  service  I  can  never  forget  if  I  live  to  be  a  thou- 
sand years  old.  Will  you  tell  me  the  name  of 
your  order  of  insects?" 

"The  Hemiptera." 

"Well  then,  bless  all  the  Hemiptera!  But 
when  you  see  your  friend  the  boatman  tell  him 
that  he  doesn't  treat  travellers  politely." 

The  water  strider  smiled  and  walked  off 
across   the   pond. 

Gigino  gazed  after  him,  watching  the  way  his 
long  legs  daintily  touched  the  surface  of  the 
water,  until  he  disappeared  in  the  shadows; 
then  he  drew  a  long  breath  and  sighed  sadly: 

"And  now " 
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AMONG  THE   BUMBLE  BEES. 

And  now  what  could  he  do?  A  poor  exile, 
alone,  at  night,  abandoned  in  an  unknown 
country ! 

He  had  lost  his  direction  for  after  his  plunge 
in  the  lake  he  had  no  idea  which  shore  he  was 
on ;  for  all  he  knew  he  might  be  on  the  very  bank 
from  which  hediad  started. 

"If  I  could  only  find  a  place  to  pass  the  night 
in;"  he  murmured. 

He  looked  about  and  was  finally  rewarded,  for, 
under  a  little  "hill,  he  found  a  hole  which  he 
entered  very  quietly,  feeling  his  way  with  his 
antennae,  and  holding  his  mandibles  ready  in 
case  of  necessity. 

He  now  discovered  that  he  was  in  a  long,  wide, 
crooked  gallery. 

As  he  came  to  one  of  the  many  turns  of  this 
winding  passage,  he  heard  a  deep,  long  drawn 
out  sound  that  made  him  think  of  things  he  used 
to  hear  long  ago. 

"I  believe  there  must  be  a  teacher  of  the  bass 
viol  somewhere  about,"  he  said  to  himself. 
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As  he  listened  the  sound  was  repeated  again 
and  again  until  it  echoed  through  all  the  cor- 
ridor and  seemed  to  come,  not  from  one  teacher 
but  from  a  whole  conservatory. 

It  grew  into  a  melodious  chorus  of  deep  basses, 
and  in  the  first  pause  Gigino  called  out: 

"Well  done!  Bravo,  encore!" 

This  spontaneous  applause  was  followed  by 
silence. 

Then  these  accomplished  musicians  began  tun- 
ing up  and  started  to  play  in  unison,  louder  and 
louder,  this  melodious  phrase: 

"Who  is  there?" 

Gigino  understood  perfectly  and  answered 
in  his  sweetest  voice: 

"I  am  a  very  small  poor  insect,  who  asks 
of  Your  Most  Illustrious  Highnesses  a  little  spot 
to  spend  the  night  in." 

A  deep  solemn  voice  responded: 

"Step  forward." 

Our  exile  crept  timidly  forward  with  his 
antennae  out  and  encountered  other  antennae 
which  felt  him  all  over  as  if  searching  him. 

The  examinations  seemed  to  be  satisfactory 
for  the  same  deep  voice  spoke  again. 

"Rest  where  you  please,  and  don't  be  afraid. 
The  dark  house  of  the  Bombi  conceals  no  dangers. " 

Gigino    thanked    him    heartily   and   going   to 
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a  little  room  gladly  stretched  out  his  poor  tired 
body. 

During  the  night  our  hero  had  to  listen  to 
many  concerts  and  he  noticed  that  all  through 
this  underground  dwelling  there  was  a  con- 
tinuous stream  of  creatures  coming  and  going 
and  all  muttering  to  themselves.  You  can 
imagine  how  impatient  he  was  for  the  daylight 
when  he  could  see  how  this  strange  orchestra 
was  made  up. 

At  last  a  ray  of  light  penetrated  a  crack  in  the 
back  of  the  room  and  he  saw  around  him  several 
short,  fat  creatures.  They  were  black  with 
yellow  spots  on  the  breast,  covered  with  hairs 
from  the  head  to  the  abdomen  and  had  wings  like 
the  wasps. 

Gigino  took  them  for  a  herd  of  bears. 

Indeed  they  did  look  like  it,  although  they 
were  really  insects  of  mild,  polite  manners, 
full  of  love  for  their  children,  and  devotion  to 
their  families,  working  untiringly,  always  busy 
from  morning  to  night,  sucking  the  honey  from 
flowers  and  carrying  it  indoors  to  feed  the  larvae. 

They  were  bumble  bees. 

The  bumble  bees  are  not  good  architects; 
they  build  in  the  deserted  holes  of  rats  or  mice 
or  in  old  mole  hills.  But  if  their  houses  are 
not  artistic  they  shelter  the  happiest  of  families; 
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for  in  their  society  every  one  works  hard  and  is 
good  natured. 

They  always  appear  to  be  grumbling  but  they 
are  kind  to  every  one. 

Suppose  they  do  look  like  bears,  what  does  it 
matter?  It  is  only  a  sign  that  one  can't  judge 
by  appearances  among  bees  any  more  than 
among  men. 

Gigino  took  a  great  fancy  to  his  hosts  and 
soon  had  an  opportunity  to  see  that  among  their 
good  qualities  was  a  love  for  the  poor. 

While  he  was  expressing  his  gratitude  for 
what  had  been  done  for  him,  there  came  to  the 
entrance  of  the  house,  a  black,  hairy,  winged 
insect  which  resembled  the  Bombi  although 
her  actions  showed  that  she  belonged  to  a  dif- 
ferent family.     She  whined: 

"Please  give  a  little  help  to  a  poor  mason  out 
of  work." 

Then  she  told  her  piteous  story.  She  had 
worked  two  days  in  her  nest,  which  was  attached 
to  a  man's  house,  when  another  mason,  wishing 
to  profit  by  all  her  work,  had  come  along  and 
taken  possession  of  her  home.  There  had 
been  such  a  fierce  fight  that  she  was  all  used  up. 
She  now  had  no  home,  and  no  strength  to  gather 
honey  so  she  had  come  to  ask  help  from  the  well 
known  generosity  of  the  Bombi  family. 
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The  good  bumble  bees  prepared  a  splendid 
breakfast  to  which  they  also  invited  Gigino,  and 
he  was  more  than  glad  of  a  chance  to  eat,  for  by 
this  time  he  was  so  empty  he  felt  as  if  he  were  a 
bass  viol  himself. 

After  this  they  all  went  out  of  doors  and  the 
mason  was  about  to  fly  away  when  Gigino  who 
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had  been  very  much  impressed  by  her  story 
stopped  her,  saying: 

"Excuse  me  for  interfering,  but  you  have 
suffered  a  great  wrong  and  if  I  can  I  should  like 
to  help  you  to  right  it. " 

He  remembered  that  his  mother  had  always 
taught  him  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  gentleman 
to  defend  the  weak  against  the  strong. 

"Where  is  your  nest  that  was  taken  from  you  ?" 

The  mason  shook  her  head. 
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"If  I  with  my  pincers  couldn't  defend  it,  I 
have  little  hope,  my  dear  ant,  that  you  could 
regain  it.  However,  my  nest  was  on  the  front 
of  a  man's  house.      You  will  find  it  in  this  di- 


rection. It  is  far  away  but  you  will  be  able  to 
recognize  it  by  a  grape  vine  that  grows  all  over  it." 

She  flew  off,  without  stopping  to  hear  Gigino, 
who  was  so  overcome  by  emotion  that  he  could 
hardly  stammer: 

"A  Salamanca  grape?" 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

TWO   INSECTS  AT  LAST  GET  BACK  TO   THEIR   LOST 
HOMES. 

Could  it  be  true  that  it  was  his  Salamanca 
grape  vine,  and  that  his  house  was  the  very  one 
on  which  the  mason  had  built  her  nest? 

When  Gigino  had  asked  her  the  direction  her 
house  was  in  he  had  only  thought  of  doing  her 
a  kindness:  but  now  it  seemed  as  if  his  good 
impulse  was  also  to  result  in  benefitting  himself. 

"I  am  going  away,"  he  said  to  the  bumble 
bees,  "with  a  heart  full  of  thanks  to  you.  You 
are  so  good  and  kind  to  every  one  that  even  you 
yourselves  can't  know  how  happy  you  make 
people. 

"When  you  took  in  that  poor  mason  you  did 
something  for  me  at  the  same  time  that  makes 
me  so  glad  I  can't  thank  you  enough." 

Full  of  faith  and  courage,  Gigino  started  out 
in  the  direction  the  mason  had  shown  him,( 
walking  rapidly  and  never  stopping. 

The  road  was  good.     No  obstacles  appeared 
to  delay  him  and,  at  last,  after  walking  all  day, 
Gigino  came  to  his  own  villa. 
158 
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It  was  really  his;  and  I  can't  tell  you  with  what 
feelings  he  now  went  up  the  steps  that  he  had 
come  down,  that  last  day  when  he  was  a  boy, 
carrying  his  Latin  grammar. 

Then  he  had  been  with  his  brother  and  sister. 

What  had  since  become  of  Maurizio  and 
Giorgina  ? 

It  was  a  question  he  longed  to  answer. 

Perhaps  he  could  find  out  when  he  got  inside. 


Intensely  as  he  wanted  to  know  all  about 
the  family,  he  yet  remembered  that  he  ought 
first  to  keep  his  promise  to  the  mason  who  had 
given  him  so  much  help. 

It  was  a  kind  of  vow,  and  he  must  not  forget  it. 

He  began  to  search  all  over  the  front  of  the 
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house  until  he  saw  close  to  the  roof  a  nest 
that  surely  must  have  been  built  by  masons. 
It  was  made  of  clay  and  bulged  out  in  a  long 
curve.  As  he  looked  he  saw  a  winged  insect 
enter  hurriedly,  carrying  a  poor  little  butterfly. 
— :--  -,--  Gigino    came 

close  to  the 
building  and 
called  very  loud: 
"Hi  there!  get 
out  of  this  house." 
Suddenly  he 
heard  from  inside 
a  chorus  of  angry 
voices,  and  at  the 
same  time  the 
furious  i  n  h  a  b- 
itants  rushed  out 
pell  mell,  tum- 
bling all  over 
each  other. 
It  was  well  for 
Gigino  that  he  succeeded  in  keeping  out  of  their 
sight  as  they  would  soon  have  made  an  end  of 
him. 

He  went  off  as  fast  as  he  could  and  when  he 
looked  back  he  saw  them  all  going  inside  only 
to  rush  out  again,  all  the  time  howling  and  gestic- 
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ulating  like  maniacs.  He  remembered  that  he 
had  heard  men  say,  when  they  had  unexpectedly 
caused  some  great  commotion,  that  they  had 
stirred  up  a  hornet's  nest.  Now  he  knew  by 
experience  what  they  meant,  and  he  was  thankful 
that  he  had  gotten  c    -v  r 

off  so  cheaply. 

At  a  little  dis- 
tance he  saw  a 
building  which 
looked,  from  the 
outside,  like  noth- 
ing more  or  less 
than  a  handful  of 
mud  stuck  against 
the  wall.  But 
drawing  nearer, 
and  remembering 
the  description  the 
mason  had  given 
of  her  house  he  saw  that  this  was  the  one  he 
really  was  looking  for. 

When    he    was    near   enough,    he    could    hear 
someone  whizzing  around  inside. 

Armed  with  patience  and  his  mandibles  he  stood 
near  the  hole. 

The  sun  went  down,   but  he,   faithful  to   his 
promise,   stood   there   watching   for   the   thief  to 
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come  out  so  as  to  overcome  her  by  surprise. 
After  a  while  Gigino  heard  the  buzzing  getting 
nearer  and  the  robber  mason  showed  herself 
at  the  stolen  house. 

He  leaped  on  her  in  a  second,  pierced  her  head 
with  his  mandibles,  holding  down  her  wings 
with  his  legs,  and  after  having  got  her  in  a  po- 
sition where  she  couldn't  move  at  all,  he  said 
in  mocking  tones: 

"No  excuses  accepted,  if  you  please.  I  have 
come  to  restore  the  house  to  its  owner." 

The  mason  tried  to  defend  herself  by  running 
out  her  sting,  and  Gigino  cut  it  off  neatly  with 
a  blow  of  his  mandibles,  exclaiming: 

"I  don't  like  to  do  it,  but  it  must  be  done, 
I  can't  allow  you  to  carry  arms." 

When  he  had  destroyed  her  power  of  doing 
harm  he  let  her  go,  as  he  said: 

"Now  fly  away  from  here  and  never  come 
back;  you  may  thank  your  stars  that  I  didn't 
do   anything  worse   than  pull  out  your  sting." 

The  mason  thief  and  vagabond  asked  for 
nothing  better  than  to  be  allowed  to  go  without 
more  fuss.     And  away  she  flew. 

As  she  disappeared  Gigino  heard  some  one  say : 

"Dear  Ant,  allow  me  to  embrace  you,"  and 
looking  around,  he  saw  his  friend  the  mason, 
the  owner  of  the  house  he  had  just  rescued. 
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When  she  left  the  bumble  bees  she  had  come 
back  to  the  villa  to  build  another  nest  and  she 
had  watched  the  whole  scene  between  Gigino 
and  the  robber. 

"You  see  I  have  kept  my  promise,"  said 
Gigino,  "and  now  you  may  go  in,  and  don't  be 
afraid,  for  this  time  your  enemy  will  leave  your 
work  alone." 

Creeping  down  the  front  of  his  house  he  went 
to  the  door  of  his  villa. 

"And  the  Salamanca  grapes?"  you  will  ask 
with  watering  mouths. 

The   Salamanca   grapes   remained   untouched. 

To  tell  the  truth,  Gigino,  between  anxiety  to 
help  the  mason  and  desire  to  enter  his  own  house, 
hadn't  even  thought  of  tasting  the  grapes  which, 
when  he  was  a  child,  he  used  to  eat  all  day. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

HE     FINDS    HOW    HARD    IT    IS    TO    GET    INTO     HIS 
HOUSE   WITHOUT   A   KEY. 

"At  last!"  murmured  the  Emperor  Ciondolino 
First,  "now  I  may  say  that  I  am  in  my  own 
house." 

But,  as  usual,  he  made  the  mistake  of  think- 
ing it  would  be  easy  for  him  to  do  anything  he 
wanted  to  do,  and  he  soon  discovered  that  getting 
into  his  house  was  much  harder  than  it  seemed 
as  if  it  should  be  to  one  of  his  tiny  size. 

In  the  first  place  the  door  closed  so  tightly  on 
the  sill  that  no  matter  how  long  he  searched  he 
couldn't  find  the  smallest  hole  to  crawl  through. 
Then  he  tried  the  key  hole;  but  that  was  a 
failure  because  there  was  a  brass  guard  over  it 
on  the  inside;  so  after  walking  all  around  the 
joints  and  corners  he  had  to  go  back. 

Then  he  thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
climb  up  outside  and  get  through  a  window; 
but  he  remembered  that  that  wouldn't  do  be- 
cause it  was  night  and  all  the  windows  were 
shut. 
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Gigino  travelled  sadly  up  and  down  the  door 
and  he,  who  at  times  longed  so  much  for  grandeur 
now  wished  he  was  even  smaller  than  he  was. 

After  a  while  by  the  light  of  the  moon  he 
spied  a  tiny  hole  in  the  wood. 

"  Perhaps  this  is  an  entrance  to  a  road  that 
will  take  me  home,"  he  thought.  But  when 
he  tried  it  he  found  the  hole  was  so  small  he  had 
to  enlarge  it  with  his  mandibles  before  he  could 
squeeze  through. 

Once  inside  he  found  a  broad  path  built  in 
a  kind  of  winding  gallery  and  choked  up  in  places 
by  sawdust  which  had  evidently  been  left  by  the 
builder. 

"Who  can  this  queer  person  be,"  Gigino  won- 
dered, "who  amuses  himself  by  gnawing  holes  in 
the  door  of  my  villa?" 

And  he  continued  going  forward,  prudently 
feeling  his  way  with  his  antennae,  so  as  to  avoid 
disagreeable  surprises.  He  had  gone  quite  far, 
when  he  was  stopped  by  something  in  his  path, 
something  flabby  and  soft. 

At  the  same  time  a  voice  came  from  the  dark- 
ness saying: 

"Well  now,  who  is  that  scratching  my  back?" 

This  caused  Gigino  to  make  a  wise  reflection. 

"Whoever  this  creature  with  the  soft  back 
is,"   he  said  to  himself,  "he  must  have  a  very 
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hard  head,  or  he  never  could  gnaw  through  the 
doors  of  houses;  so  it  is  better  to  have  things 
understood  between  us  before  he  turns  around." 

Grasping  him  firmly  with  his  claws  he  tapped 
him  with  his  mandibles  saying: 

"I  beg  your  pardon  if  I  inconvenience  you." 

"You  are  almost  killing  me." 

"Can  it  be  possible?     I  am  sorry  to  hear  it." 

"At  least,  let  me  turn  around." 

"First,  it  seems  to  me,  my  friend,  that  it  is 
best  for  us  to  exchange  a  few  words  before  you 
feel  obliged  to  disturb  yourself.  Do  you  for  an 
instant  take  this  to  be  your  own  house?" 

"At  least  you  might  tell  me  who  you  are  and 
what  right  you  have  to  ask,"  replied  the  captive. 

"Well,  my  friend,  I  am  a  modest  little  ant, 
very,  very  small;  but  as  you  may  judge  by  these 
samples  I  can  if  I  choose,  bite  you  neatly  into 
two  equal  parts." 

"Oh!  for  mercy's  sake!" 

"Don't  be  afraid,  all  that  I  want  of  you  is  this, 
if  I  let  you  go  will  you  promise  not  to  attack  me?" 
■  "I   promise    solemnly." 

"On  your  honor?" 

"I  promise  on  the  honor  of  the  order  of  Hy- 
menoptera  to  which  I  belong." 

"I  also  belong  to  it!"  exclaimed  Gigino  joy- 
fully; "now  we  can  talk  like  friends." 
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As  soon  as  he  was  free,  the  strange  insect  turned 
around  and  Gigino  found  himself  confronted 
by  a  strongly  built  head,  armed  with  a  most 
formidable  pair  of  pincers. 

"You  see,"  observed  the  owner,  "I  could 
easily  do  you  up,  but  I  have  given  my  word; 
besides  that  I  am  at  the  most  important  moment 
of  my  life.  But  explain  how  and  why  you  got 
into  my  house." 

"Well,  I  might  say,  I  got  into  your  house  so 
that  I  might  get  into  my  own.  You  see  I 
want  to  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  door. " 

"At  present  it  is  impossible;  the  gallery  ends 
here." 

"But  can't  you  who  are  so  strong,  pierce 
through  the  wood  in  a  minute?" 

"I  might  do  it  soon,  but  this  is  a  very  solemn 
time  for  me." 

These  mysterious  words  said  in  a  grave  voice 
by  a  strange  being  in  a  dark  gallery,  made  a  deep 
impression   on    Gigino. 

He  couldn't,  however,  control  his  curiosity 
so  he  asked: 

"I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what  you  are,  and 
explain  to  me  some  of  the  conundrums  that  are 
puzzling  my  poor  head." 

The  other  stood  quite  still,  then  began  with 
much   gravity: 
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"I  am  a  horn-tail,  and  by  the  instinct  that  all 
of  us  have,  I  know  that  the  time  of  my  great 
transformation  approaches.  I  feel  that  shortly 
I  shall  change  into  a  beautiful  insect  with  wings 
and  be  strong  enough  to  fly  through  the  air.  I 
have  been  in  this  place  for  more  than  a  year. 
My  mother  put  her  egg  in  here  and  as  soon  as 
I  became  a  larva  I  began  to  dig  and  gnaw,  and 
now  after  this  long  time  of  work  I  am  at  the 
point  of  enjoying  my  liberty.  For  a  short  time 
I  shall  be  a  chrysalis  and  sleep  and  then  I  shall 
come  out  completely  changed.  But  to  get  to 
the  air  I  must  keep  on  digging  and  I  cannot  turn 
back,  for  the  gallery  I  made  when  I  was  little 
is  too  small  for  me  to  get  through.  You  see 
now  why  I  said  I  was  drawing  near  to  the  most 
important  moment  of  my  life. " 

Gigino  was  really  filled  with  admiration  for- 
tius courageous  insect;  but  he  had  the  vanity 
of  great  travellers  and  wished  to  impress  his 
hearers  by  his  experience  so  he  remarked: 

"All  the  same  I  have  seen  more  wonderful 
borers  than  you.  I  know  for  instance  a  gall-fly, 
who  made  a  hole  in  an  oak  apple  as  hard  as  a 
cherry    stone." 

Instead  of  answering,  the  horn-tail  smiled 
and  turning  away  began  to  gnaw  again. 

The    gallery    grew    quickly    both    larger    and 
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longer,  while  the  sawdust  fell  all  about  in  a 
shower. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  work  stopped  and  Gigino 
thought  he  heard  a  sigh. 

"Ah!  this  is  too  dreadful!" 

Then  the  work  went  on  more  vigorously  than 
ever,  until  a  loud  cry  rang  through  the  gallery. 

"Oh   dear,   oh   dear,   whatever  shall   I   do?" 

Gigino  ran  forward. 

The  poor  horn-tail  was  all  tired  out  and  his 
work  was  still  unfinished. 

"Tell  me,  what  is  the  matter?" 

"I  find  it  isn't  only  wood  I  have  to  gnaw 
through,"  he  replied  dolefully. 

Gigino  touched  the  wall  and  couldn't  restrain 
a  cry  of  despair. 

"It  is  the  iron  around  the  lock  of  the  door!" 


CHAPTER  XXX 

GIGINO   IS   TAKEN   FOR   A   FLEA. 

It  was  indeed  tragic.  This  poor  larva  had 
worked  for  more  than  a  year  with  the  idea  always 
before  him  that  at  the  moment  when  he  had 
opened  a  passage  for  himself  he  would  change 
into  a  beautiful  winged  horn-tail  and  now  just 
as  he  felt  the  end  of  his  task  was  near  he  was 
confronted  with  a  slab  of  iron. 

"What  can  you  do?"  Gigino  asked  anxiously. 

He  shook  himself  energetically  and  exclaimed 
with  determination: 

"Now  I  must  work  even  harder  than  before 
as  I  have  no  time  to  lose." 

"Hadn't  we  better  go  back?" 

"  Not  at  all.     I  will  dig  through  this  iron  affair. " 

Gigino  looked  at  him  in  amazement;  and  his 
wonder  doubled  as  he  heard  a  sharp  noise  like 
that  of  an  iron  file  rasping  through  lead,  moving 
steadily  and  rapidly. 

He  possibly  didn't  know,  or  he  would  have 
told  Gigino,  that  members  of  his  family  had  been 
known  to  bore  through  cartridges  and  what  he 

was  doing  wasn't  nearly  so  hard  as  that. 
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At  last,  he  succeeded  in  getting  through  while 
Gigino  stood  by  thrilled  with  admiration. 

"My  dear  friend,"  he  exclaimed;  "you  are 
more  wonderful  than  the  gall-fly,  who  only  sawed 
through  a  ball  of  wood.  Whatever  happens 
you  need  never  be  afraid  of  breaking  your 
head." 

"Ah,"  replied  the  horn-tail,  "you  forget  that 
to  me  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  To  die 
here  in  the  dark  at  the  moment  when  I  am  about 
to  be  free  and  fly  in  the  air  would  be  a  fate  I 
couldn't  stand." 

"And  are  you  going  to  change  now?" 

"First  I  must  be  a  chrysalis  and  rest.  But 
don't  wait  for  me,  there  is  your  road." 

"Thank  you  with  all  my  heart,  I  hope  some- 
time I  may  have  a  chance  to  do  something  useful 
for  you." 

"I  need  nothing  but  sleep;  but  you  must  go. 
Good-bye." 

Gigino  passed  through  the  hole  in  the  iron 
and  found  himself  in  the  hall  of  his  villa. 

As  soon  as  his  feet  touched  the  floor  he  began 
to  dance  with  joy,  singing: 

"Here  I  am  in  my  own  house!  At  last  I  am 
near  my  Mama."  And  in  his  longing  to  see  her 
he  began  to  feel  around  in  the  dark  for  the  door 
to  her  room. 
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But  he  was  stopped  by  running  into  something. 

It  was  a  piece  of  fig,  left  there  possibly  by  the 
children  of  one  of  the  servants. 

We  will  have  to  confess  that  if  Gigino's  legs 
could  have  gone  safely  by  this  obstacle,  it  was 
more  than  could  be  expected  of  his  stomach 
which  by  this  time  was  so  empty  he  felt  like  a 
bass  viol  again,  just  as  he  had  that  morning 
after  he  had  spent  the  night  with  the  Bombi. 

Without  stopping  to  think  he  sat  down  and 
began  to  eat.  The  taste  of  the  fig  brought  back 
many  childish  memories  and  between  mouth- 
fuls  he  muttered  rapturously: 

"The  figs  at  my  house  have  always  been  de- 
licious but  to  know  how  exquisite  the  skin  is  it  is 
necessary  to  be  an  ant." 

He  couldn't  stop  eating  for  some  time  but  as 
long  as  he  had  resisted  the  temptation  of  the 
grapes  in  the  morning  it  seemed  only  right  for 
him  to  have  all  he  wanted  of  the  fig. 

As  he  was  no  longer  afraid  of  losing  his  direction 
he  resolved  to  spend  the  night  under  the  fig  skin 
and  to  wait  for  day  time  to  visit  the  rest  of  the 
house. 

Toward  morning  a  feeble  ray  of  light  came 
in  through  the  window  and  he  was  making  up 
his  mind  to  postpone  the  rest  of  his  breakfast, 
when  he  heard  footsteps. 
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It  was  Eliza  the  chambermaid,  coming,  as 
usual  every  morning,  to  open  the  windows. 

At  the  same  time  he  heard  a  strange  voice 
followed  by  a  cry  of  fright. 

What  could  have  happened? 

Through   the   hole   pierced    through   the   door 
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appeared    a    splendid    winged    insect.     It    was 
large,  the  color  of  steel  with  two  beautiful  an- 
tennae and  a  bright  and  shiny  body. 
Eliza,  at  this  unexpected  visitor,  screamed  in 
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terror,  seized  a  cloth  and  began  to  chase  him 
while  he  tried  everywhere  to  find  a  way  of  escape. 
Gigino  had  already  recognized  the  horn-tail 
when  he  heard  him  beseech: 

"Dear  Ant,  if  you  are  here,  please  help  me." 

He  didn't  wait  for  more.  Without  hesitating 
he  ran  to  the  foot  of  the  maid,  climbed  up  her 
shoe  and  when  he  came  to  the  top  he  opened 
his  mandibles  and  pinched  her  with  all  his  might, 
just  at  the  instant  she  had  grasped  the  insect 
with  her  cloth.  She  screamed  louder  than  before 
and  dropped  the  cloth  while  the  distressed  horn- 
tail  flew  toward  the  open  window  saying: 

"My  dear  Ant,  I  recognize  your  cleverness 
in  this  and  thank  you  very  much." 

Then  while  Gigino  hurried  down  to  the  ground 
again  and  made  off  as  fast  as  he  could  he  heard 
Eliza  say  as  she  clutched  her  poor  leg: 

"Those  disgusting  fleas." 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

GIGINO   HAS   ANOTHER   GRUDGE    AGAINST 
HIS   LATIN   PROFESSOR. 

Gigino  was  pleased  that  he  had  been  able  to 
pay  his  debt  of  gratitude  to  his  friend  the  horn- 
tail  and  delighted  that  he  had  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  prove  his  own  quickness  and  courage. 

To  tell  the  truth  he  hadn't  the  least  interest 
in  Eliza;  the  pains  of  men  and  women  inspire 
very  little  sympathy  in  the  insects. 

He  began  to  hear  the  noise  of  other  footsteps 
in  the  house  and  he  was  afraid  of  being  stepped 
on,  so  he  crept  close  to  the  wall  whispering: 

"If  men  only  understood  the  marvels  of  intel- 
ligence hidden  in  little  animals  like  me  they  would 
take  more  trouble  to  look  where  they  walk  and 
not  to  crush  them." 

Hearing  some  voices  in  the  next  room,  he  was 
so  anxious  to  get  a  glimpse  of  some  of  his  family 
that  he  crawled  up  a  hat  stand,  on  a  peg  of  which 
hung  a  big  felt  hat.  When  he  had  mounted 
that  he  stepped  to  the  brim  remarking : 

"Now  I  can  watch  the  whole  room  and  when 
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they  go  to  breakfast  I  shall  see  them  all  and  hear 
everything  they  say." 

A  minute  later  his  uncle  Thomas  came  into 
the  room. 

Glad  as  he  was  to  see  him  Gigino's  blood  ran 
cold  when  he  heard  him  say: 

"Be  quick,  Eliza,  brush  the  dust  off  of  my 
hat  so  that  I  can  go  to  the  city." 

Gigino  shuddered. 

He  could  feel  the  hat  tremble  under  his  feet 
at  every  stroke  of  the  brush  and  each  minute 
he  expected  to  be  swept  into  the  dust  and  thrown 
away,  who  knows  where. 

Fortunately  for  him  maids  are  not  apt  to  be 
thorough  in  dusting  hats  and  Eliza  contented 
herself  with  going  half  way  round. 

Gigino  was  saved.  But  he  found  himself  as 
much  a  part  of  that  hat  as  the  hat  was  part  of 
Uncle  Thomas,  wherever  they  went  he  would 
have  to  go  with  them. 

It   was   an   embarrassing  situation. 

"But  at  least,"  he  considered,  "if  I  am  forced 
to  go  out  with  Uncle  Thomas  he  will  be  forced 
to  bring  me  back  again." 

Then  he  strolled  around  the  brim. 

They  were  only  just  outside  of  the  villa,  and 
Gigino  was  pleasantly  pursuing  his  walk  around  the 
hat,  when  he  was  violently  thrown  to  the  ground. 
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It  was  a  long  time  since  Gigino  had  given  a 
thought  to  the  Latin  Professor  who  had  embit- 
tered his  life  as  a  boy,  and  in  another  form,  had 
certainly  interfered  with  his  pleasure  as  an  ant. 
But  here  he  was  now,  hurrying  along  and  Uncle 
Thomas  had  made  him  a  low  bow  without  the 
slightest  idea  that  he  was  inconveniencing  his 
little  nephew  who,  as  soon  as  he  recovered  from 
the  terrible  shock,  found  heart  to  exclaim: 

"That  hateful  old  Professor!  If  I  could  only 
find  my  friend  the  horn-tail,  I  would  get  him 
to  dig  a  gallery  right  through  his  head." 

Our  little  hero  was  desperate  and  indeed  he 
had  reason  to  be.  He  had  endured  so  much 
fatigue,  escaped  so  many  perils,  encountered  so 
many  obstacles  all  for  the  sake  of  getting  home; 
and  now  a  circumstance  which  he  couldn't  pos- 
sibly foresee  interfered  just  as  he  had  reached 
the  place  where  he  had  longed  to  be,  and  had 
landed  him  with  his  feet  in  the  air  in  an  unknown 
spot  where  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  get  his 
bearings.  He  was  a  little  cheered  when  he  heard 
some  one  say: 

"I  never  saw  an  insect  without  wings  take 
such  a  tremendous  jump  in  the  air.  If  it  had 
happened  to  one  of  us  to  be  turned  upside  down 
like  that  she  wouldn't  have  straightened  herself 
out  so  easily." 
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They  were  truly  strange  beings  who  were 
discussing  the  misfortunes  of  our  hero  and  he 
couldn't  keep  back  an  expression  of  wonder 
on  seeing  them. 

They  were  certainly  ants,  but  of  a  kind  Gigino 
had  never  known  existed.  They  were  small 
and  entirely  yellow  with  an  abdomen  of  large 
size  and  gorgeous  color. 

"  Where  did  you  come  from  dear  fat,  yellow 
sisters?"     Gigino  asked. 

"Oh!"  replied  one  of  them,  "you  may  have 
come  from  a  greater  height  than  we  but  we  came 
from  a  greater  distance  than  you." 

"Truly?  where   from?" 

"From  Mexico." 

Gigino  thought  they  might  be  fooling  him  but 
before  he  could  say  anything  one  of  them  ob- 
served : 

"Girls,  there  is  the  sun  and  we  must  go  back." 

The  strange  ants  walked  away  very  slowly 
and  our  friend  followed  without  being  noticed. 
He  was  anxious  to  learn  more  about  them;  also, 
he  had  at  the  moment  no  better  way  of  killing 
time. 

They  climbed  up  a  little  hill  on  top  of  which 
there  was  a  sandy  mound  that  was  plainly  their 
nest,  for  on  top  of  it  stood  three  sentinels,  yellow 
like  the  others  but  without  the  large  abdomens. 
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As  soon  as  they  saw  the  company  approaching 
they  called  joyfully: 

"Welcome  home,  sisters." 

Then  seeing  Gigino  coming  timidly  behind 
them  they  asked  suspiciously: 

"Who  is  this  stranger  and  what  does  he 
want?" 

Gigino  advanced  respectfully  and  saluting  said 
gravely : 

"Please  don't  be  angry  with  me  but  count  me 
as  one  of  your  sisters  in  spite  of  my  color,  and 
don't  be  afraid  of  me  as  I  have  only  kind  feelings 
for  you." 

This  appeal  touched  the  sentinels  who  asked 
in  a  gentle  tone: 

"What  are  then  your  intentions?" 

"Well,  here  they  are,"  replied  Gigino  frankly. 
"As  you  see  me  now  I  am  a  forlorn  little  ant 
banished  from  his  village  on  account  of  the  un- 
fortunate end  of  a  war.  I  am  alone  and  you  have 
nothing  to  fear.  My  one  desire  is  to  know  about 
you,  who  you  are,  where  you  came  from,  and  to 
learn  to  appreciate  your  virtues." 

This  little  speech  put  them  all  at  their  ease, 
and  so  reassured  the  sentinels  that  they  gave 
him  permission  to  visit  their  house  accompanied 
by  one  of  them.  They  went  down  the  opening 
to  the  middle  of  the  hill  then  through  an  en- 
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trance  hall  shaped  like  a  funnel  that  led  to  the 
top  floor  of  the  ant  hill. 

Gigino  complimented  his  friends  on  the  arch- 
itecture of  the  village,  which  must  have  required 
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great  labor  and  care  on  account  of  the  crumbly, 
sandy  earth  of  which  it  was  built. 

Then  they  passed  through  a  vertical  gallery 
to  the  floor  below  which  was  composed  of  two 
large  rooms  the  walls  of  which  were  very  rough 
compared  with  those  above.  But  Gigino  didn't 
have  time  to  speak  of  this  unevenness  for  in  one 
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of  the  rooms,  dimly  lighted  from  the  top,  he 
found  himself  confronted  by  such  an  extraordinary 
sight  that  he  exclaimed  in  amazement: 

"But  this  is  a  dream!" 

"A  dream?"  replied  his  guide,  "Oh,  no,  those 
are  real  jars  of  honey. " 

Close  together  on  the  walls  of  the  room  stood 
about  thirty  ants  and  from  each  one  hung  a  light, 
transparent,   yellow   pouch   like   a   bottle   of  oil. 

"  Jars  of  honey  ?  "  repeated  Gigino  almost  speech- 
less before  this  fantastic  array. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  asserted  the  guide,  "and  I 
don't  blame  you  for  being  surprised  as  you  other 
ants  have  no  idea  of  our  customs." 

"We  are  Mexican  honey  ants  and  we  are  in 
this  country  solely  by  accident.  We  were  brought 
here  in  one  of  those  monstrous  things  that  men 
use  to  cross  the  water."  (Gigino  understood  that 
he  was  speaking  of  a  ship.)  "It  was  loaded 
with  all  sorts  of  plants;  and  on  their  stems  and 
on  the  earth  around  the  roots  were  carried  several 
insects  among  which  were  some  of  our  family 
who  have  now  populated  this  village." 

"Perhaps  they  were  in  a  Mexican  oak,"  ob- 
served Gigino. 

"That's  just  it,  on  a  waving  oak,"  the  guide 
agreed.  Then  he  remembered  that  two  years 
before    his    uncle    Thomas    had    imported    some 
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trees  from  Mexico  among  which  was  an  oak; 
at  this  thought  all  his  hopes  revived,  for  now 
he  felt  sure  that  he  was  not,  after  all,  far  from 
his  villa,  which  it  was  his  greatest  desire  to 
reach. 

"You  see,"  went  on  the  sentinel,  "the  waving 
oak  is  our  bread.  It  is  from  the  nuts  made  by 
the  gall-flies  that  the  ants  you  met  on  the  road 
suck  all  the  delicious  juice." 

"You  saw  how  they  fill  their  pouches  so  full 
they  can  hardly  walk.  As  soon  as  they  get  home 
they  cling  to  the  walls,  and  other  ants,  who  have 
also  been  gathering  honey,  come  in  and  give  them 
theirs  until  really  they  can't  move  at  all,  and  be- 
come nothing  but  honey  jars  as  you  see." 

"And  they  stay  there  always?" 

"Yes,  always,  they  do  nothing  but  furnish 
the  nourishment  for  our  workers.  But  they 
choose  to  do  it  themselves." 

It  was  a  queer  idea  to  Gigino.  He  had  never 
heard  of  ants  who  were  willing  to  make  preserve 
jars  of  themselves  and  so  give  up  all  part  in 
active  life. 

At  this  moment  the  ants  he  had  met  on  the  road 
came  in  and  poured  their  supply  of  honey  into 
those  who  were  already  suspended,  saying: 

"Now  I  guess  you  have  enough  for  to-day, 
to-morrow  we  will  take  our  places  beside  you." 
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"Should  you  like  to  taste  some  of  our  honey?" 
the  guide  asked  Gigino. 

He  was  only  too  glad  to  taste  the  juice  that  was 
offered  him,  being  careful  not  to  eat  so  much  that 
he  wouldn't  be  able  to  move. 

It  was  delicious  though  a  trifle  acid. 

After  that  they  returned  to  the  entrance  of 
the  village  and  he  thanked  the  three  polite  senti- 
nels and  was  taking  leave  of  them  when  he  uttered 
a  cry  of  terror. 

"A  woodpecker. " 

On  the  instant  he  felt  himself  seized  by  the 
back  and  carried  away  with  the  three  Mexican 
ants. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 

THE   MYSTERIES   THAT   LIE    HIDDEN    IN    THE    BUD 
OF   A  ROSE. 

There  is  one  thing  we  will  have  to  admit. 

Even  if  our  ambitious  friend  had  failed  in  his 
scheme  of  becoming  emperor  of  the  ants,  black 
ants  in  particular,  and  ruler  over  all  the  ant 
dominions  in  general,  he  at  least  possessed 
courage  and  intelligence  of  a  high  order. 

Finding  himself  picked  up  on  the  tongue  of  a 
bird,  shut  up  inside  of  the  beak  of  this  terrible 
destroyer  of  the  insects,  he  had  a  bright  idea. 

He  drew  himself  up  as  close  as  he  could  inside 
his  hempseed  shield  so  that  the  monster,  thinking 
he  had  picked  up  a  pebble  by  mistake,  let  it  fall, 
never  suspecting  that  it  contained  an  ant,  and 
contented  himself  with  three  victims  instead  of 
four. 

Gigino  fell  to  the  ground  but  this  time  blessed 
his  good  luck. 

He  saw  the  woodpecker  fly  away  shaking 
his  head,  as  was  his  habit,  and  he  called  after 
him  in  tragic  tones: 

"Cruellest   enemy   of   our   good   people,    may 
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those  three  yellow  ants  remain  undigested  through 
all  your  life!" 

Then  he  thought  about  his  own  plight  and 
looked  around  to  take  his  bearings. 

Where  was  he? 

He  knew  that  he  couldn't  be  far  from  the  vil- 
lage of  the  honey  ants,  he  knew  that  they  couldn't 
be  far  from  the  waving  oak,  from  which  they 
got  their  honey  and  he  knew  that  the  waving  oak 
was  near  his  villa  from  which  he  had  been  so  rude- 
ly carried  and  to  which  he  so  eagerly  longed  to 
return. 

But  there  was  one  thing  he  didn't  know  and 
that  was  the  direction  in  which  his  house 
lay. 

He  walked  carefully  this  way  and  that  until 
he  found  himself  under  a  wild  rose;  this  he 
decided  to  climb,  hoping  that  when  he  was  high 
enough  he  would  be  able  to  see  his  way. 

He  went  up  and  up,  pausing  every  few  minutes 
to    look    around    without    discovering    anything. 

At  last  reaching  the  highest  rose  on  the  bush 
he  rested  on  its  petals,  overcome  by  a  delicious 
perfume  which  seemed  to  go  all  through 
him. 

While  he  stood  there  his  attention  was  called 
to  a  most  interesting  scene  going  on  in  the  inside 
of  the  flower  where  a  magnificent  bee  was  work- 
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ing  with  all  her  might  and  at  the  same  time 
seemed  to  be  abandoning  herself  to  the  intensest 
pleasure. 

She  licked  excitedly  the  petals  of  the  flower, 
diving  her  head  down  into  the  perfumed  depths, 
all  the  while  happily  humming  a  song  that 
sounded  like  this: 

Buzzing  so  gaily 

All  day  I  roam 

Gathering  honey 

To  take  to  my  home. 

Bend  lower,  rose, 

And  hark  to  my  singing, 

For  greetings  of  love 

From  your  friends  I  am  bringing. 

As  she  listened  to  the  song  the  rose  trembled 
with  pleasure  and  tenderly  offered  her  petals 
to  the  busy  little  insect. 

When  she  had  taken  all  she  wanted  she  rested 
on  top  of  the  flower  and  began  an  operation  that 
filled  with  curiosity  the  little  ant  who  looked 
on. 

She  collected,  with  her  front  legs,  all  the  pollen 
which  had  clung  to  the  little  hairs  on  her  body: 
then  she  passed  it  first  to  her  middle  legs  and 
next  to  the  back  legs  which  were  truly  marvelous 
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affairs.  They  were  hairy  and  ended  in  little  blades 
formed  to  gather  and  hold  the  precious  hoard 
just  made  by  the  graceful  little  animal. 

Gigino  couldn't  stop  saying: 

"Well,  Mrs.  Bee,  what  wonderful  legs  you 
have." 

The  bee  turned  and  asked  haughtily: 

"What  are  you  doing  here?" 

This  made  Gigino  angry  and  he  answered 
rudely : 

"I  am  doing  what  I  please." 

"And  I,"  said  the  bee,  "am  doing  much  more. 
I  am  doing  my  duty.  And  I  must  say  that  I  am 
very  much  astonished  that  an  ant  shouldn't 
know  better  than  to  intrude  into  our  kingdom 
and  profane  the  flowers." 

Gigino's  blood  boiled  at  this;  he  couldn't  con- 
trol his  temper  and  he  cried  out  indignantly: 

"Your  kingdom!  I  fail  to  see  what  right  you 
have  to  forbid  all  the  insects  from  coming  to 
smell  the  roses.  'Profane  the  flowers'  you  say, 
and  what  are  you  doing?  You  who  come  here 
licking  and  sucking  and  carrying  away  everything 
you  can  with  your  back  legs.  What  are  you 
doing  I  should  like  to  know?" 

The  bee  listened  in  silence  to  these  furious 
remarks,  drawing  in  and  out  her  sting  with  a 
threatening    and    suggestive    gesture.     But    she 
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decided  not  to  give  way  to  anger  and  remarked 
crushingly : 

"In  all  my  life  I  have  never  seen  an  ant  as 
stupid  as  you  are,"  and  before  our  poor  friend 
had  a  chance  to  reply,  she  went  on: 

"It  is  useless  to  discuss  it  but  I  will  try  and 
explain  things  to  you.  You  surely  know  what 
a  flower  is.  Do  you  know  that  it  breathes, 
sleeps,  suffers,  rejoices,  loves,  lives  as  we   do?" 

Gigino  during  his  life  as  an  ant  had  noticed 
a  great  deal  that  he  had  never  observed  as  a 
boy;  how  the  grass  trembled,  for  instance, 
when  he  passed  over  it,  and  many  other  tiny 
things  not  seen  by  eyes  accustomed  to  looking 
at  large  objects  only.  But  he  had  never  had 
much  to  do  with  plants  and  had  never  paid  at- 
tention to  the  life  about  him,  so  he  was  interested 
in  what  the  bee  was  telling  him. 

"Do  you  understand?"  she  continued,  "Why, 
I  believe  you  are  even  more  ignorant  than  I  thought 
you  at  first.  Don't  you  know  that  flowers  have 
fathers  and  mothers  just  as  we  have?  And 
that  they  want  their  children  to  be  as  per- 
fect and  beautiful  and  full  of  perfume  as  they 
are  themselves?  They  would  like  to  talk  to 
each  other  and  they  cannot,  but  we  bees  know  all 
their  secrets  and  we  carry  their  messages  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  in  exchange  they  give  us 
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the  honey  and  pollen  that  we  need  to  take  to  our 
families." 

And  the  bee  began  to  buzz  and  sing  as  before 
while  the  rose  swayed  and  nodded  with  pleasure: 

Buzzing  so  gaily 
All  day  I  roam 
Gathering  honey 
To  take  to  my  home. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 

THE    EMPEROR   CIONDOLINO   IS   CAPTURED 
AND   STONED. 

Gigino  stood  still  in  wonder. 

The  bee,  who  began  speaking  so  sharply 
and  sarcastically  had  become  gentler  and  more 
caressing  as  she  talked. 

"How  many  beautiful  things  you  have  told 
me,"  he  said  at  last,  and  added:  "Are  we  now 
at  peace?" 

"With  all  my  heart,"  replied  the  bee. 

"Then  to  let  you  see  I  appreciate  your  kindness 
I  will  leave  the  rose  immediately,  but  on  one 
condition,  which  is  that  you  will  explain  to  me 
how  you  collect  the  honey  and  wax." 

"Ah,  that  is  as  easy  as  possible.  I  suck  all 
the  nectar  I  can  find  from  the  flowers  and  it 
changes  of  itself  in  my  body,  into  perfect  honey." 

"See,  here  is  the  way,  in  little  plates  on  the 
under  side  of  my  body,"  and  she  showed  him  that 
the  rings  on  the  under  side  of  her  abdomen  were 
covered  with  it. 

"One  more  question." 

"Well,  ask  it  quickly  for  I  must  hurry.  It 
190 
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is  nearly  sunset  and  I  should  be  in  the  hive." 

"What  is  the  hive?" 

"Don't  you  know  what  a  bee  hive  is?  It  is 
our  village." 

"I  should  also  like  to  know  your  name." 

"I  am  called  Dulcinea;  it  means  sweetness." 

She  flew  off  and  Gigino  gazed  after  her  and  saw 
her  alight  on  a  tree  near  by. 

As  he  walked  slowly  down  the  rose  bush  he 
became  conscious  that  he  was  not  the  only  one 
who  had  been  watching  the  beautiful  bee:  for 
he  heard  a  shrill  disagreeable  voice  say: 

"Dear  Madam  Bee,  I  am  very  glad  to  know 
where  your  house  is  and  this  evening  I  will  call 
and  taste  your  honey." 

Gigino  looked  around  and  stood  there  perfectly 
terrified. 

Clinging  to  the  rose  bush  was  a  huge,  black 
monster  with  an  evil  expression;  and  to  make 
him  more  horrible  there  was  a  large  yellow  mark, 
like  a  skull  in  the  middle  of  his  hairy  back. 

Gigino  felt  as  if  it  were  Satan  himself  and 
the  black  giant  kept  repeating  in  his  doleful 
wheezing  voice: 

"As  soon  as  it's  dark,  as  sure  as  I'm  an  Atropos, 
I  will  go  and  get  a  mouthful  of  sweetness." 

It  was  one  of  those  big  black  moths  called 
"death's  heads." 
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Foolish  and  ignorant  people  are  often  afraid 
of  these  insects  on  account  of  the  yellow  skull, 
and  the  ghostly  noise  they  make.     They  think 
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they  bring  bad  luck,  just  as  they  think  that  the 
owl  foretells  evil  in  the  sad  plaintive  cry  he 
gives  at  night. 

But  although  it  is  all  wrong  for  men  to  fear 
these  animals,  it  is  quite  right  for  some  of  the 
other  creatures  to  keep  out  of  their  way. 

Little  birds,  for  instance  should  avoid  the  screech 
owl,  who  thinks  them  delicious  eating:  and  the 
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bees  do  well  to  beware  of  the  death's  head  who 
finds  honey  all  too  exquisite. 

Gigino  understood   the   situation   immediately. 

As  he  had  a  great  interest  in  all  bees  and  a 
special  fondness  for  Dulcinea,  who,  although 
cool  to  him  at  first  had  ended  by  being  so  gentle 
and  poetic,  he  thought  to  himself: 

"The  bee  hive  is  not  far  off  and  since  an  ac- 
cident has  shown  me  the  evil  intentions  of  this 
black  thief,  I  must  go  and  warn  my  friend." 

So  he  conquered  his  terror  and  making  sure 
of  the  tree  on  which  the  bee  had  alighted  he 
started  for  the  hive. 

He  had  to  go  slowly.  If  he  hurried  he  would 
meet  all  sorts  of  obstacles  and  lose  his  direction, 
but  he  took  courage  thinking: 

"That  dreadful  ogre  said  that  he  would  start 
as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  and  although  I  haven't 
his  big  strong  wings  I  must  manage  somehow 
to  get   there   first." 

He  was  stopped  by  hearing  voices  he  seemed 
to  know  shouting: 

"Long  live  the  Emperor." 

Looking  around  and  seeing  no  one  he  con- 
cluded he  was  mistaken,  he  continued  his  walk. 
But  the  shout  came  again,  this  time  so  distinctly 
that  there  could  be  no  mistake. 

"Long  live  Ciondolino  First." 
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Gigino  was  so  overwhelmed  by  surprise  and 
joy  that  he  could  hardly  move. 

There  directly  by  his  side,  crawling  out  of  a 
hole  hidden  by  a  tuft  of  grass,  appeared  two 
ants  running,  all  out  of  breath.  They  were  his 
former  aides-de-camp. 

There  was  a  chorus  of  exclamations.  "Cion- 
dolino!  Testagrossa!  Grantanaglia ! " 
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As  they  clung  together,  asking  questions  and 
giving  explanations,  they  looked  a  little  like  pic- 
tures of  the  three  graces. 

"Who  would  have  believed  it,"  said  Granta- 
naglia. "It  is  you  yourself  and  we  thought  you 
dead!" 

"And  how  did  you  escape?"  inquired  Gigino. 

"We    were    saved    as    if    by    a    miracle.     We 
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ran  away  chased  by  twenty  of  those  Red  Ants 
with  their  mandibles  open,  shouting  every  imag- 
inable bad  thing.  What  a  battle  that  was!  And 
to  think  we  lost  in  spite  of  that  splendid  idea  of 
yours  of  getting  the  bombardiers  to  join  with 
us." 

"Ah  well,"  said  Gigino  grandly,  "Fortune 
isn't  always  on  the  side  of  genius!  But  I  can't 
tell  you  how  good  it  is  to  see  you  again." 

"And  now  we  are  going  to  stay  with  you  till 
death." 

"Well    then,"    said    Gigino,    much    touched,- 
"come  with  me  at  once  for  I  have  something  im- 
portant to  do  and  as  we  go  you  can  tell  me  your 
story." 

"Just  imagine!"  began  Testagrossa. 

"Just  think — "  began  Grantanaglia. 

"One  at  a  time,  please,"  suggested  Gigino 
with  authority.  "Grantanaglia,  you  have  the 
floor." 

"Just  think  then,"  he  repeated,  "ever  since 
the  battle  we  have  lived  wandering  lives  and  met 
a  thousand  adventures." 

"So  have  I." 

"Often  not  knowing  where  to  pass  the  night." 

"Just  my  case  again." 

"Nor  where  to  get  anything  to  eat." 

"I  too  have  been  hungry  since  morning." 
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"In  fact,  we  have  had  the  most  dreadful  ex- 
istence you  could  imagine.  But  now  that  we 
have  found  you  again  we  aren't  afraid  of  anything. 
Isn't  that  true,  Testagrossa  ?  " 

"Yes,  indeed  it  is." 

Gigino  couldn't  hide  his  joy  and  the  two  aides- 
de-camp  once  more  cried   in  their  enthusiasm: 

"Long  live  Emperor  Ciondolino." 

As  if  in  reply  to  this  glad  shout  the  Emperor 
and  his  attendants  were  greeted  with  a  storm 
of  stones. 

Our  hero,  feeling  the  ground  slipping  from 
under  his  feet,  had  just  time  to  grasp  a  blade  of 
grass,  while  Grantanaglia  threw  his  arms  around 
his  neck  and  besought: 

"Hold  on  to  me  or  I  shall  fall." 

The  storm  was  over  in  a  moment,  but  they 
could  hear  a  feeble  voice  coming,  as  if  from  under 
the  earth,  imploring  them  for  aid,  and  still  holding 
to  each  other,  Gigino  and  Grantanaglia  looked 
beneath  them  and  shuddered,  for  they  were  gazing 
at  a  most  savage  and  repulsive  picture. 

They  were  on  the  edge  of  a  hole  made  like 
a  funnel  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  poor  Test- 
agrossa, struggling  vainly,  held  by  the  enormous 
pincers  of  a  hideous  monster  who  was  eating 
the  ant;  exclaiming  with  each  mouthful: 

"How  good  it  is!" 
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"It  is  the  ant-lion,"  stammered  Grantanaglia 
trembling. 

"The  ant-lion,"  repeated  Gigino,  remembering, 
in  a  flash,  his  adventure  with  the  insect  that  he 
had  mistaken  for  a  dragon-fly.  "Ah,  now  I 
understand  her  words.  This  is  what  she  meant 
when  she  said  that  her  children  would  meet  many 
ants  as  good  as  I." 


* 


m 


Almost  as  if  he  had  heard  him  the  horrid  beast, 
having  finished  his  victim,  threw  out  of  his  hole 
all  that  was  left  of  poor  Testagrossa,  saying  with 
satisfaction : 

"Exquisite." 

Gigino  now  observed  the  rascal  in  all  his  ugli- 
ness. 
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Close  to  him  he  saw  a  black  and  threatening 
face  with  seven  pairs  of  eyes.  He  was  armed 
with  two  powerful  pincers,  and  had  a  bristly 
shaggy  abdomen  covered  with  black  hairs  from 
which  projected  claws  that  ended  in  a  pair  of 
terrible  hooks. 

"And  now,"  he  said  in  a  deep  voice,  turning 
his  fourteen  eyes  on  the  two  terrified  ants,  "you 
others  will  see  how  I  go  to  work. 
I    generally    hunt    in    the    day 
ff,  time  and  didn't  expect  to  find 
i  such    an    excellent    supper    at 
this  hour." 

As  he  said  this  he  put  out  his 
%  claws,  braced  himself  with  all 
%,  his  might  in  the  sandy  earth, 
and    cast    another     storm     of 
stones    over   the    poor   terror- 
stricken  spectators 

Gigino  felt  himself  being 
drawn  into  the  hole  by  the  flying  sand,  but, 
Grantanaglia  still  holding  on  to  him,  he  made  a 
tremendous  effort  and  got  on  to  the  blade  of  grass 
which  he  had  clung  to  before  and  thus  succeeded 
in  getting  beyond  the  reach  of  this  fierce  creature. 
They  were  safe. 

"Ah,"  said  Grantanaglia,  "you  have  saved 
my  life!" 


Larva  of  the  Ant-lion 
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"And  you  have  given  me  a  very  stiff  neck  by 
holding  on  to  me  so  hard.  But  never  mind,  look 
at  that  poor  thing  who  is  not  as  well  off  as  we." 

And  they  saw  the  shell  of  Testagrossa  with 
his  legs  in  the  air  lying  near  them. 

"Poor  thing,  indeed,"  sighed  Grantanaglia, 
much  moved,  "to  think  that  he  should  have  met 
his  death  in  this  way;  I  never  should  have  be- 
lieved it  possible." 

As  they  moved  away  Gigino  asked  his  com- 
panion seriously,  "Did  you  get  a  good  look  at 
that  villain  in  the  funnel?" 

"Only  too  good!" 

"Very  well!  the  next  time  you  see  one  I  com- 
mand you  to  give  me  at  least  five  minutes  warning. 
And  now  let  us  go  on." 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

GRANTANAGLIA    GAINS    THE    TITLE    OF    KNIGHT    OF 
THE   ORDER   OF   HYMENOPTERA. 

The  adventure  with  the  ant-lion,  and  his  meet- 
ing with  his  old  friends  had  taken  some  consider- 
able time,  so,  as  Gigino  drew  near  the  village 
of  the  bees,  it  was  nearly  dark. 

"I  am  afraid  we  are  late,"  he  said  climbing 
up  the  tree. 

"Where  are  we  going?"  Grantanaglia  ven- 
tured to  ask,  having  been  very  quiet  for  the  last 
few  minutes. 

"We  are  going  to  save  a  village  of  bees  threat- 
ened by  a  black  thief. " 

"Ah,  who  knows  but  we  may  be  able  to  get 
a  little  honey." 

Gigino  answered  very  severely: 

"Here  we  are  starting  on  a  glorious  expedition 
with  a  noble  aim,  and  you  are  thinking  of  nothing 
but  what  you  will  get  to  eat." 

"Well,  but  it  is  because  my  stomach  is  so 
empty:  it  feels  as  if  it  had  been  taken  out  by 
an  ant-lion." 

As  the  two  ants  stopped  at  the  entrance  of  the 
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The  enormous  death's  head  had  entered   the  hive. 
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hive  they  noticed  that  the  bees  were  very  much 
excited.  They  were  passing  in  and  out  buzzing 
and  repeating  in  frightened  tones: 

"The  death's  head." 

The  whole  vil- 
lage was  topsy- 
turvy. 

Gigino,  fol- 
lowed by  his  lieu- 
t  en  ant,  walked 
by  the  sentinel 
who  was  too  con- 
fused and  terri- 
fied to  say  any- 
thing, and  came 
totheplacewhere 
the  drama  was 
being  enacted. 

The  enormous 
death's  head  had 
entered  the  hive ; 
there  he  was  with 
his  great  ugly- 
body      panting 

with  greed,  his  black  wings  trembling  with  eager- 
ness, while  all  the  bees  surrounded  him  to  oppose 
his  progress. 

They  tried  in  vain  to  use  their  stings  for  they 
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could  not  pierce  the  thick,  soft  elastic  covering 
with  which  his  body  was  protected. 

In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  frightened  voices 
could  be  heard  calling: 

"He  will  destroy  our  storehouses." 

"He  will  eat  our  little  ones." 

"He  will  kill  our  queen." 

Gigino  turned  to  his  companion  and  said  in 
a  low  tone. 

"You  hear,  they  speak  of  a  queen?  She  must 
be  saved  at  any  cost." 

"But  how,  if  the  bees  can't  use  their  stings?" 

"  Stupid !  Where  stings  can't  work,  pincers  can. " 

The  death's  head,  in  spite  of  the  attacks  of 
a  multitude  of  bees,  continued  to  cram  himself 
with  honey  as  if  nothing  was  happening. 

But  suddenly  he  cried: 

"Ouch,  my  leg!" 

At  the  same  time  he  turned  and  added  with  a 
groan: 

"  For  mercy's  sake  who  is  cutting  my  antennae  ?  " 

Gigino  from  the  top  of  the  robber's  head  called : 

"  Grantanaglia,  if  you  leave  a  leg  on  his  body 
you  will  no  longer  be  a  lieutenant  of  mine. " 

The  place  was  so  narrow  that  it  was  hard  for 
the  moth  to  move,  but  he  raised  himself  on  his 
wings  and  thrust  away  the  bees  with  his  legs. 
But  soon  his  wings  were  cut  through  and  fell 
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from  his  body.  Now  without  wings  and  without 
antennae  he  tried  to  hold  himself  upon  one  leg. 
remaining  there;  when  that  also  gave  way  the 
enormous  body  of  the  giant  fell  heavily — quite 
helpless.  A  shout  of  victory  rang  through  the 
hive;  and  a  voice  rising  above  a  thousand  others 
asked : 

"Who  conquered  our  invader?" 

Gigino  recognized  the  voice  and  shouted  in 
reply: 

"Dulcinea,  is  that  you?" 

"Ah,"  answered  the  bee  climbing  up  the  back 
of  the  death's  head,  "the  ant  that  I  met  on 
the  rose!     How  did  you  come  to  be  here?" 

"I  learned  the  plans  of  the  villain  and  came 
on  purpose   to  save  your  village." 

"A  thousand  thanks!  Sisters,  greet  this  ant, 
we  owe  him  our  salvation." 

A  vigorous  cheer  followed,  which  Gigino  in- 
terrupted, saying: 

"Wait  a  moment.  I  am  not  alone  in  deserving 
applause.     Grantanaglia,    Grantanaglia,    I   say." 

But  there  was  no  reply. 

"That  greedy  thing,"  thought  Gigino,  "he 
must  be  hidden  somewhere  in  the  storehouse! 
When  I  find  him  I  shall  have  to  speak  sharply 
to  him." 

Then  Dulcinea,  in  the  same  tender,  affectionate 
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voice  that  she  used  in  speaking  of  the  flowers 
said  to  him: 

"You  will  stay  here,  won't  you?  It  is  too  late 
for  you  to  return  to  your  own  house." 

"Yes,  I  will  stay  gladly  for  I  have  no  home." 

Dulcinea  would  have  liked  to  ask  at  once  all 
the  questions  she  could  think  of  to  find  out  about 
the  friend  who  had  aroused  so  much  interest  in 
her;  but  she  was  a  bee,  very  devoted  to  her  duty 
so  she  said: 

"I  have  the  greatest  curiosity  to  hear  your 
story,  and  to-morrow  you  must  tell  it  to  me;  just 
now  I  have  much  to  do.  It  is  understood  that 
you  and  your  friend  remain  here  for  the  present." 

While  Gigino  came  down  from  the  death's  head, 
she  joined  the  other  bees  who  were  trying  to 
raise  the  intruder's  body. 

They  worked  as  hard  as  they  could  but  it  was 
so  long  and  heavy  they  couldn't  possibly  lift  it. 

At  last  some  one  proposed  that  instead  of  car- 
rying it  away  they  should  simply  push  it  aside 
and  embalm  it.  This  seemed  to  be  such  a  good 
idea  that  they  all  got  together  and  redoubling 
their  efforts  they  soon  succeeded  in  rolling  it  over. 

As  they  moved  it  away  a  weak  voice  was  heard 
panting : 

"If  you  hadn't  come  soon  I  should  have  died 
under  that  frightful  weight." 
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It  was   Grantanaglia,  who,  as  he  was  cutting 

off  the  last  leg  of  the  terrible  moth,  had  been 

pinned  underneath  by  the  fall. 

Gigino  ran  and  raised  him  exclaiming: 
" Lieutenant,  you  are  a  gallant  soldier!" 
"What  could  I  do,"  murmured   Grantanaglia, 

"you  threatened  to  degrade  me  if  I  left  one  leg 

on  that  ruffian." 


"You  have  done  well  and  as  a  reward,  in  the 
presence  of  all  these  people  I  create  you  Knight 
of  the  Hymenoptera. " 

Grantanaglia  did  not  quite  take  in  the  import- 
ance of  this  honor,  but  he  understood  that  his 
emperor  was  giving  him  some  sign  of  distinction 
among  the  other  insects  and  he  whispered  grate- 
fully: 

"Thank  you,  thank  you." 


CHAPTER  XXXV 

IN  THE  KINGDOM  OF  THE  BEES. 

To  show  their  gratitude  the  bees  gave  the  ants  a 
beautiful  room.  But  nevertheless,  the  next  morning 
Gigino  was  in  a  bad  humor ;  he  began  grumbling : 

"That  horrible  death's  head,  I  have  been  think- 
ing of  him  all  night.  Grantanaglia,  Grant-a- 
nag-1-i-a." 

The  lazy  lieutenant  turned  around: 

"At  last  you  consent  to  pay  attention,"  growled 
Gigino,  "this  is  no  time  to  sleep.  A  lieutenant 
should  always  keep  one  eye  open." 

"I  am  hungry,"  answered  the  aide. 

"But,  my  dear  friend,  you  are  always  hungry; 
last  evening  at  supper  you  ate  enough  for  four. 
You  must  control  yourself,  especially  now  that  my 
income  won't  allow  me  to  indulge  you  often  like 
that." 

Then  he  continued  in  a  different  tone: 

"But,  never  mind  now.     Just  think  that  this 

morning  we  are  to  visit  the  bees'  palace  and  be 

presented  to  the  queen.     To  the  queen,  do  you 

understand?     Be    sure   you    stay   close    by    me, 

don't  desert  me." 

206 
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The  idea  of  being  presented  to  a  queen  had  put 
Gigino  in  a  good  temper,  and  he  began  to  give 
his  lieutenant  the  greatest  amount  of  advice  about 
the  rules  of  etiquette  to  be  observed  during  the 
solemn  ceremony. 

It  occurred  to  him  that  it  might  sound  well  for 
his  aide  to  recite  a  little  verse  as  he  introduced 
his  master,  and  he  was  thinking  it  over  when 
some  one  outside  asked : 

"May  I  come  in?" 

Gigino  recognized  Dulcinea's  voice  and  went 
to  meet  her. 

"You  have  come  to  hear  my  story,"  he  began 
at  once. 

"  First  of  all,  don't  mistake  me  for  a  working 
ant.  I  am  a  gentleman.  I  belong  to  the  mascu- 
line gender,  singular  number." 

"And  your  friend?" 

"A  gentleman  also,  and  together  we  belong 
to  the  masculine  gender,  plural  number." 

"Seeing  you  without  wings  I  took  you  for 
workers,  like  myself." 

Gigino    looked    at    Grantanaglia  and  laughed. 

"Workers,  do  you  hear  that,  Lieutenant? 
Dulcinea  took  us  for  workers.  She  little  imagines 
who  I  am.  But  it  is  time  for  us  to  reveal  our- 
selves.    Grantanaglia,  present  me." 

Grantanaglia  bowed  and  said  gravely: 
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Ciondolino  First,  Emperor  of  the  Ants." 

And  Gigino,  indicating  Grantanaglia  announced : 

"Lieutenant  Grantanaglia,  Knight  of  the  Hy- 
menoptera,  first  and  last  aide-de-camp  to  the 
Emperor  Ciondolino.  The  other  aide  was  des- 
troyed last  evening  by  an  ant-lion. " 

Dulcinea  stood  speechless  at  this  double  intro- 
duction, and  Gigino,  seeing  she  didn't  take  it 
in,  explained  everything  and  told  the  whole  story 
of  the  royal  ant  and  his  dethronement. 

She  listened  quietly  and  when  he  finished  she 
said: 

"I  understand.  But  as  I  have  lost  no  throne 
and  have  no  crown  in  sight,  I  must  get  to  work; 
and  if  you  would  like  to  visit  our  house  I  beg  you 
to  hurry." 

Gigino  was  a  little  hurt  by  her  cool  manner 
and  naturally  worked  off  his  irritation  on  Grant- 
anaglia. 

"Lieutenant,  what  are  you  doing?  Be  quick, 
we  are  to  visit  the  palace.  Will  nothing  ever 
teach  you  to  hurry?"  Saying  this  he  majesti- 
cally left  the  room  with  Dulcinea,  followed  by 
Grantanaglia. 

The  first  thing  that  attracted  his  attention  was 
the  entrance.  It  was  all  blocked  up  with  screens, 
placed  alternately  on  each  side  so  that  every  one 
who  wanted  to  enter  would  be  forced  to  zig-zag. 
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"It  wasn't  that  way  yesterday,"  he  observed. 

"No,  we  arranged  that  last  night,  so  that  no 
more  death's  heads  can  come  in,  at  least,  not 
without  taking  off  their  wings. " 

"What  a  splendid  idea,  and  how  quickly  you 
did  it." 

"Oh!  we  always  work  quickly.     We  carry  the 


wax  and  resin  with  us  and  in  a  few  hours  we 
can  build  walls  big  enough  to  frighten  you." 

As  they  continued  their  visit  Gigino  saw  that 
it  wasn't  a  house,  as  Dulcinea  called  it,  nor  a 
palace,  as  he  expected  to  find  it,  but  it  was  like  a 
real  city,  planned  in  every  way  to  be  healthful 
and  convenient. 
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The  thing  that  impressed  him  most  was  the 
beauty  and  regularity  of  the  lines  and  the  economy 
of  space.  The  whole  big  city  was  formed  of  six- 
sided  dwellings  placed  so  as  to  fit  close  against 
each  other. 

"You  must  understand  that  that  is  the  shape 
that  permits  us  to  build  the  greatest  number  of 

cells  without  wast- 
ing any  room." 

"It  is  certainly 
clever,"  agreed 
Gigino,  "but  how 
do  you  ever  make 
the  cells  so  regular 
and  exact?" 
"Well,  first  we 
decide  where  we  want  to  live.  It  may  be  in  the 
crack  of  an  old  wall  or  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree 
like  this.  After  that  we  spread  our  wax  all  over 
the  inside.  You  have  seen  how  we  carry  the 
wax.  We  moisten  it  and  make  it  soft  in  our 
mouths  so  that  we  can  attach  it  where  we 
please;  and  then  so  many  of  us  work  and  we 
keep  exchanging  places  so  constantly  that  soon  we 
have  a  solid  wall.  In  this  our  architects  and 
engineers  construct  the  cells.  Do  you  want  to  see 
howr  they  do  it?" 

She  took  them  to  a  place  where  the  architects, 
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the  most  skillful  workers,  were  picking  out  and 
building  up,  smoothing,  flattening,  and  measuring 
the  wax  until  they  succeeded  in  forming  the  clean, 
beautiful,  roomy  little  cells. 

"How  quick  they  are,"  marvelled  Grantanaglia 
again. 

"Oh,"  replied  Dulcinea,  "we  can  build  about 
four  thousand  cells  in  a  day." 

"It  is  beautifully  done,"  said  Gigino,  "but  you 
will  excuse  me  if  I  seem  to  criticise  one  thing. 
All  the  rooms  are  not  the  same  size. " 

"You  must  remember,"  explained  Dulcinea, 
"that  these  are  cells  to  receive  the  eggs  from  which 
come  our  workers,  neuters,  like  you  two." 

"Didn't  I  tell  you  that  we  are  not  neuters? 
We  are  males."  corrected  Gigino,  angrily. 

"Oh,  I  had  forgotten,"  she  answered  sarcasti- 
cally, and  continued,  "then  here  are  the  cells  a 
little  bigger,  for  the  males,  real  males,  you  under- 
stand, and  these  last  are  the  cells  for  the  females ; 
you  see  they  are  large  and  round  and  beautiful, 
for  our  females  are  destined  to  became  queens." 

"What  did  you  say?"  exclaimed  Gigino,  "are 
they  all  queens?" 

He  would  have  liked  to  ask  a  hundred  questions 
about  that  but  was  stopped  by  finding  himself 
in  front  of  a  monstrosity  of  curious  form. 

"That  is  the  body  of  the  death's  head  that  you 
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conquered  for  us.  We  couldn't  get  it  outside  so 
we  have  left  it  here  and  embalmed  it,  "  she  com- 
mented. 

"Embalmed?"  he  repeated,  examining  the 
great  body  stuck  to  the  floor.  "What  do  you 
mean  by  that?" 

"Why,  besides  the  honey  that  we  feed  to  our 
larvae,  and  the  wax  that  we  need  for  cells,  we  make 
also  a  kind  of  gum  which  we  use  both  as  a  build- 
ing material,  and  to  bury  and  embalm  the  bodies 
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of  the  large  insects  who  invade  our  hives,  which, 
if  allowed  to  stay  here,  would  decay  and  poison 
the  air." 

She  then  led  them  to  another  part  of  the  hive 
where  she  showed  them  a  large  snail  shell. 

"You  see  here  we  had  a  very  simple  case. 
With  one  stroke  of  a  sting  we  made  him  draw  into 
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his  shell  and  then  closed  it  all  up  with  the  gum 
so  now  he  is  buried  inside  of  his  own  house." 

Gigino  and  Grantanaglia  were  trying  to  express 
their  wonder  and  admiration  for  the  ability  and 
cleverness  of  their  hosts  when  they  were  inter- 
rupted by  a  noise  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet, 
and  Dulcinea  warned  them: 

"Keep  quiet,  here  is  the  queen." 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 

AN  INTERVIEW  BETWEEN   AN   EMPEROR 
AND  A   QUEEN. 

An  imposing  bee  advanced  with  dignity,  fol- 
lowed by  a  troop  of  smaller  bees  who  were  quar- 
relling for  the  honor  of  being  near  her  and  of 
caressing  her  and  offering  her  honey. 

" Those  are  the  ladies  in  waiting,"  whispered 
Dulcinea. 

The  queen  came  on,  pausing  at  the  entrances 
of  the  cells  as  she  placed  an  egg  in  each,  while 
all  the  bees  bowed  down  and  buzzed  a  kind  of 
chant. 

After  a  while  the  Queen  stopped  and  said: 

"I  hope  I  have  satisfied  all  my  people.  I  have 
placed  two  hundred  eggs  to-day." 

"Two  hundred  eggs  a  day!"  cried  Gigino, 
"and  how  long  does  this  have  to  be  kept 
up?" 

"Generally  for  three  months,  by  that  time 
there  are  about  fifteen  thousand  eggs." 

While  the  two  ants  stood  wondering  at  this 
extraordinary  insect  Dulcinea  approached  the 
214 
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Queen,  and  whispered  something  quietly  to  her, 
then  she  turned  to  the  strangers. 

"The  Queen  says  she  will  be  pleased  to  have 
you    presented." 

Gigino  felt  a  tremor  run  all  through  him  and 
he  whispered  to  Grantanaglia : 

"Lieutenant,  I  am  in  your  hands,  you  must 
announce  me." 

He  drew  back  while  Grantanaglia  advanced 
like  an  ancient  knight  and  proclaimed  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  he  had  received  in  the 
morning : 

"Behold  the  Emperor  Ciondolino  First,  do 
him  all  honor!" 

Here   Gigino   advanced   and   said   solemnly: 

"We,  Ciondolino  First,  Emperor  of  the  Ants, 
are  most  pleased  to  render  homage  to  the 
wise  and  powerful  Queen  of  the  Bees,  to  whom 
we  are  united  by  ties  of  relationship  and 
friendship." 

The  Queen  seemed  surprised  at  all  this  for- 
mality, so  different  from  the  customs  of  the  bees, 
but  she  tried  not  to  show  her  feeling  and  said 
politely: 

"It  is  my  duty  to  thank  you  before  all  my 
people  for  saving  the  city  from  its  most  terrible 
enemies.  While  here  you  must  consider  your- 
selves to  be  in  your  own  home." 
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Gigino  thanked  her  warmly,  and  as  the  ladies 
in  waiting  took  their  positions  in  a  circle  at  a 
little  distance,  he  signed  to  his  lieutenant  to  stay 
near  them  while  he  conversed  with  the  Queen. 

"I  am  glad,"  she  said  smiling,  "that  this  oc- 
casion has  brought  together  the  heads  of  the  two 
noblest  and  most  intelligent  branches  of  the 
Hymenoptera. " 

"We  have,  indeed,  much  in  common,"  replied 
Gigino.  "Our  habits  and  instincts  are  alike. 
We  live  as  you  do  in  societies  and  these  are  com- 
posed, as  you  see,  of  males,  females,  and  workers. 
I  should  like  to  confide  to  you  now  that  I  and 
my  friend  are  not  workers  as  we  seem,  but 
males." 

"That's  curious!  I  supposed  the  ants  killed 
the  males  as  we  do." 

Gigino  thought  it  wisest  to  turn  the  conversa- 
tion to  a  safer  topic,  so  ignoring  the  Queen's 
last  remark  he  hurried  on: 

"I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Your 
Majesty's  dominions.  Your  kingdom  is  extraor- 
dinarily large." 

"But  you  ants  have  cities:  are  they  smaller 
than  this?" 

"Much  smaller,"  answered  Gigino  embar- 
rassed.    "And    you    have    so    many    subjects." 

"About  thirty  thousand." 
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"Thirty  thousand  bees,  what  an  immense 
number!" 

"But  how  many  ants  have  you?" 

"Ah!  Your  Majesty,"  replied  Gigino,  more 
and  more  embarrassed,  "Behold  my  subjects," 
and    pointing    to    his    lieutenant    he    announced: 

"Grantanaglia,  Knight  of  the  Hymenoptera, 
my  aide-de-camp."  Seeing  that  the  Queen  was 
puzzled  and  didn't  understand  him  he  thought 
it  best  to  make  things  clearer  by  recounting  the 
history  of  his  life  and  added: 

"Between  us,  dear  lady,  there  should  be  frank- 
ness. I  am  now  a  poor  dethroned  emperor  and 
I  cannot  fail  to  envy  you  your  position  as  a  happy 
queen,  served,  respected,  adored  by  all  your 
people." 

The  Queen  made  a  little  face  and  leaning  to- 
ward  Gigino  said   confidentially: 

"In  some  respects  I  am  a  queen  and  in  others 
I  am  not." 

"Ah,  if  I  could  only  reign  as  you  reign." 

"But  you  must  take  into  account  my  position 
here.  I  am  the  universal  mother,  these  are  all  my 
children,  and  it  is  through  me  that  the  family 
is  perpetuated.  Did  you  think  I  had  been  made 
queen  for  my  beautiful  face?  Not  at  all.  I 
am  queen  of  my  kingdom  as  long  as  I  am  the 
mother  of  my  people.     The  day  I  cease  to  be 
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the  mother,  I  cease  to  be  queen.  From  one 
point  of  view  my  title  is  very  high  but  from  another 
my  position  is  not  secure." 

No  one  knows  from  just  what  point  of  view 
Gigino  regarded  it,  but  her  words  had  impressed 
him,  and  he  understood  that  among  the  insects 
in  order  to  be  some  one  it  was  necessary  to  do 
something. 

The  Queen  was  quiet  a  moment  and  then  went 
on  sadly: 

"If  only  in  the  end  I  might  be  allowed  to  live 
quietly,— but  after  a  while — there,  that  is  enough, 

it  is  better  not  to 
talk  about  it." 

Gigino  thought 
it  was  more  than 
tactful  not  to  ask 
t ;  her  what  she  was 

thinking  about  so 
he  said: 

"I    hope    that 
you  will  sometime 
permit  me  to  have  a  royal  chat  with  you." 
"With  pleasure,  my  friend." 
Gigino  bowed  and  took  leave  of  her  and  all  her 
people  shouted: 

"Long  live  the  Queen  of  the  Bees,  Long  live 
the  ant  Ciondolino!" 
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Radiant  with  joy  he  turned  to  his  aide,  remark- 
ing: 

"This  seems  very  promising.  Who  knows  but 
my  hour  has  come  at  last." 

"Perhaps,"  agreed  Grantanaglia,  "but  my 
stomach  is  very  empty  and  can't  wait  for  dinner 
time." 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  SALAMANCA  GRAPES. 

In  the  midst  of  the  bee-hive,  that  splendid  city 
where  every  thing  was  so  abundant,  surrounded 
by  the  friendly,  devoted  people,  the  two  ants  had 
a  quiet  and  happy  life. 

"Life  here  is  as  sweet  as  the  honey,"  often 
remarked  Grantanaglia,  to  whom  the  honey 
meant  a  great  deal. 

The  ants  continued  to  live  in  the  beautiful 
room  which  the  bees  had  given  to  them,  and 
then,  three  times  a  day,  on  a  little  table  made  by 
Gigino  from  a  piece  of  sugar,  was  served  food 
worthy  of  an  emperor. 

Once  Dulcinea  brought  them  royal  jelly,  a 
delicious  dish,  different  from  ordinary  honey, 
which  Grantanaglia  liked  so  much  that  he  sug- 
gested : 

"We  might  have  this  royal  jelly  every  day." 

"That  is  impossible,"  answered  Dulcinea, 
"this  jelly  is  thicker  and  sweeter  and  gives  more 
strength  than  honey  and  we  reserve  it  for  those 
larvae  which  are  to  become  queen  bees.  That 
is  why  we  call  it  royal  jelly." 
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"Tell  us  more  about  it,"  prompted  Gigino, 
much  interested. 

"Well,  in  the  common  cells  we  place  the  or- 
dinary food,  and  a  working  bee  is  born;  in  the 
royal  cells  we  place  this  special  food  and  a  queen 
is  born.  It  has  such  power  that  if  we  gave  this 
food  to  a  worker  she  would  turn  into  a  queen." 

Gigino's  mouth  fell  open  in  surprise. 

"But  since  we  have  eaten  it,  will  it  happen  that 
we  will  turn  into  queens?  For  mercy's  sake  an- 
swer me,  Dulcinea,  I  don't  want  to  be  a  queen." 

As  she  observed  Gigino's  fright  she  smiled  and 
responded : 

"But  do  you  suppose  this  food  would  have  the 
same  effect  on  an  ant  as  on  a  bee?" 

Gigino  was  immensely  relieved,  he  didn't  like 
the  idea  of  being  condemned  to  the  monotonous 
life  of  a  queen  bee.  He  drew  a  long  breath  but 
he  begged  Dulcinea  not  to  bring  them  any  more 
royal  jelly. 

"What  a  pity,"  muttered  Grantanaglia,  "in 
exchange  for  that  food  I  would  just  as  soon  be 
a  queen  bee  as  not." 

His  master  regarded  him  scornfully  and  said 
reprovingly : 

"You  are  always  talking  nonsense.  It  is  time 
for  you  to  take  your  drill." 

Now  that  Gigino  was  living  once  more  among 
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people  who  were  devoted  to  him  and  was  admitted 
to  the  confidence  of  the  Queen,  he  felt  all  his  old 
ambition  returning  and  he  began  to  dream  of 
expeditions  and  glorious  undertakings  as  well 
as  all  sorts  of  reforms  in  the  society  of  the  bees. 
Dulcinea  knew  of  these  dreams  and  didn't  ap- 
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prove  of  them;  but  she  couldn't  help  feeling 
flattered  by  a  promise  to  be  made  duchess  and 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  court. 

Under  his  direction  she  made  a  crown  of  wax 
and  gum,  besides  two  splendid  suits  of  armor  for 
him  and  his  lieutenant,  so  that  every  day  Gigino 
and    Grantanaglia    practised    military    exercises 
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which  usually  consisted  of  a  solemn  review  made 
by  the  Emperor  of  his  one  follower. 

So  much  for  the  warlike  guests.  In  the  mean- 
time the  whole  population  of  the  hive  worked 
feverishly  to  secure  the  lives  of  the  young  bees 
who  would  soon  appear. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  hive,  always  guarded 
by  watchful  sentinels,  there  was  a  continual 
coming  and  going  of  workers,  gathering  and 
putting  away  the  honey  for  the  larvae  and  filling 
the  store  rooms  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  bad  sea- 
son. 

Not  less  than  a  hundred  bees  passed  every 
minute  through  the  city  gate  and  Gigino,  who 
stood  near,  watching  their  labors,  counted  that 
each  bee  made  four  trips  a  day,  so  that  as  the 
population  was  thirty  thousand  they  made  alto- 
gether about  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
daily  excursions. 

Such  tremendous  activity  gave  to  the  hive  a 
look  of  disorder  and  confusion,  but  really  every- 
thing proceeded  with  the  greatest  regularity, 
each  one  attended  exactly  to  her  own  work; 
while  some  distributed  the  honey,  wax,  and  gum, 
others  devoted  themselves  to  cleaning  the  city  or 
dragging  away  the  dead  bees,  and  others  fought 
the  intruders  and  strangers. 

All  the  time  the   young   larvae  were  growing, 
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and  Gigino  often  amused  himself  by  visiting 
the  cells  and  watching  their  little,  soft,  legless 
bodies. 

One  morning  he  saw  that  the  bees,  who  usually 
placed  the  food  in  the  cells  were  now  occupied 
in  closing  them  and  sealing  them  up  with  wax. 

"The  larvae  will  die  of  suffocation,"  he  pro- 
tested. 

" Never  mind,"  he  was  told,  "these  larvae  have 
already  developed.  Now  they  are  pupae  and 
are  spinning  little  cocoons  from  which  they  will 
come  out  perfect  bees  and  quite  strong  enough 
to  break  the  walls  of  their  cells." 

Gigino  watched  with  interest  and  saw  that  the 
royal  cells  were  closed  with  domes  and  were  quite 
a  different  shape  from  the  others. 

"Dear  me,"  he  said,  "what  a  lot  of  privileges 
those  females  have." 

Just  then  Grantanaglia  came  to  tell  him  that 
dinner  was  on  the  table  and  that  Dulcinea  had 
sent  them  a  new  dish. 

As  soon  as  he  tasted  it  his  thoughts  flew 
far  away  and  he  murmured: 

"But  this  tastes  like  something  I  have  eaten 
before.  Where  under  the  sun  could  I  have  had 
it?" 

In  a  moment  he  jumped  up  with  a  shout. 

"  My  Salamanca  grapes,  the  grapes  on  my  villa ! " 
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"My  friend,"  he  demanded  of  the  bee  who  was 
waiting  on  them,  "where  did  you  get  the  juice 
for  this  honey?  You  can't  think  how  important 
it  is  for  me  to  know. " 

"You  have  guessed  right,  I  sucked  it  from  the 
grapes  of  a  vine  that  spread  all  over  the  front 
of  a  man's  house,"  the  attendant  replied. 

"Oh,  my  own  grapes!  And  tell  me,  were  you 
far    from    here?" 

"Well,  yes,  very  far." 

"Then  one  thing  more,  and  excuse  me  if  I  ask 
too  much,  but  could  you  carry  me  horseback  as 
far  as  that?" 

"Not  to-day,  I  am  busy  here." 

"To-morrow    morning?" 

"To-morrow  perhaps." 

"Then  it  is  understood.  To-morrow  morn- 
ing," he  shouted  with  all  his  enthusiasm  as  he 
jumped  around  like  a  crazy  grasshopper. 

The  idea  of  seeing  his  mother  made  him  for- 
get all  his  ambitious  dreams,  and  he  wished  the 
day  would  pass  in  a  flash  so  that  he  could  return 
to  the  villa  which  he  had  left  so  abruptly  on  Uncle 
Thomas'   hat. 

It  was  true,  as  always,  that  the  thought  of  his 
mother  was  enough  to  chase  away  all  his  bad 
thoughts. 
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THE   CITY  IN   A  REVOLUTION. 

The  day  that  Gigino  wished  would  pass  in  a 
flash  was  in  reality  to  be  a  very  long  one  full  of 
grave,  tragic,  and  decisive  events. 

He  was  first  aware  of  its  importance  when  he 
met  the  Queen  and  tried  to  tell  her  that  he  and  his 
friend  were  leaving  the  next  day  and  to  thank 
her  and  to  say  farewell. 

"I  believe  it  was  you  who  envied  me  my  po- 
sition, was  it  not  ?"  she  asked. 

"Of  course  I  did.  You  are  so  powerful,  so 
adored." 

"Powerful,  adored,"  she  echoed  in  a  sar- 
castic tone. 

"Would  you  like  to  see  how  great  my  power 
is  and  how  much  my  subjects  adore  me?"  Turn- 
ing toward  a  group  of  her  followers  she  called: 

"Come  here  to  me,  give  me  something  to 
eat." 

To  Gigino's  great  amazement  the  bees  wagged 
their  heads  and  didn't  budge. 

"You  see,"  shrieked  the  Queen,  "you  see  how 

my  subjects  obey  me?  and  do  you  know  why? 
226 
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Because  there  is  about  to  appear  a  young  queen, 
a  rival,  one  of  my  own  children." 

"Why,"  asked  Gigino  astonished,  "do  those 
cells  contain  rival  queens?" 

The  Queen  didn't  bother  to  answer  but  she 
looked  toward  the  place  Gigino  pointed  and  fling- 
ing herself  furiously  in  that  direction  she  cried: 

"Ah!  they  are  there  then,  these  new  queens!" 

He  followed  her  and  found  at  the  royal  cells 
a  throng  of  working  bees  evidently  guarding  them. 

Seeing  the  old 
Queen  approach 
they  stood  close 
together  and 
thrust  her  back,  X 
shouting : 

"You  cannot 
pass  beyond 
this." 

Gigino  was 
fairly    stupefied 

by  such  audacity.  During  the  time  he  had  lived 
in  the  hive  he  had  seen  so  many  proofs  of 
devotion  given  by  this  people  to  their  ruler  that 
it  was  hard  to  believe  that  they  could  change  so 
suddenly  into  rebels. 

But  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  that  something 
serious  was  about  to  happen. 
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The  whole  place  was  full  of  young  bees  who 
had  appeared  for  the  first  time  that  day,  and  all 
the  excited  workers  were  standing  in  groups 
heatedly  discussing. 

Gigino  as  he  passed  could  hear  a  bee  address- 
ing a  crowd  of  workers  who  applauded  him: 

"There  are  too  many  of  us  here.  In  two 
days  fifteen  thousand  citizens  have  been  born. 
If  you  don't  want  to  be  suffocated  it  is  necessary 
to  do  something  to  prevent  it." 

Gigino  didn't  understand  what  he  was  getting 
at  but  he  felt  that  he  was  speaking  of  grave  affairs. 
He  tried  to  see  Dulcinea,  hoping  she  would  ex- 
plain; but  in  all  this  confusion  it  was  impossible 
to  find  her.  He  asked  other  bees  to  tell  him 
about  it  but  they  were  all  so  busy  they  paid 
no  attention  to  him. 

At  last  he  went  back  to  his  own  room  where 
Grantanaglia  sat  calmly  finishing  the  honey  made 
from  the  Salamanca  grapes. 

"I  call  this  disgraceful!"  he  exclaimed  re- 
proachfully, "you  think  of  nothing  but  cramming 
your  body,  while  outside  the  whole  city  is  in  re- 
bellion."' 

Grantanaglia  gazed  open-mouthed  in  surprise 
and  yielding  to  a  last  temptation  said: 

"Your  Majesty,  when  I  have  finished  this  one 
mouthful  I  will  come  immediately." 
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Gigino  grasped  him  by  the  throat  and  shook 
him  saying: 

"That  last  mouthful  will  never  pass  by  here," 
and  he  made  him  spit  it  out. 

" What's  the  matter,"  whimpered  Grantana- 
glia,  "has  every  one  gone  crazy?" 

The  foment  had  increased.  Now  all  the  bees 
were  shrieking,  beating  their  wings  and  gesticulat- 
ing wildly,  as  if  they  had,  indeed,  lost  their  heads. 

At  length  the  old  Queen,  majestic  and  impress- 
ive advanced  and  addressed  her  subjects : 

"My  people,  I  believe  that  I  have  always 
fulfilled  my  duty  as  your  Mother — " 

Many  of  them  interrupted,  responding  loyally: 

"It  is  true,  long  live  the  Queen!" 

"But,"  she  continued,  "my  mission  is  ended. 
I  see  it.  The  new  generation  that  we  have  all 
worked  so  hard  for  has  now  appeared.  They 
want  space.  They  long  to  exercise  their  activ- 
ities and  want  a  kingdom  of  their  own.  They  are 
already  impatient  to  open  the  cell  of  the  new 
queen." 

"Long  live  the  new  Queen!"  some  ventured 
to  shout. 

"Yes,  let  her  live,"  the  old  Queen  assented, 
"and  may  she  be  happy  in  the  midst  of  you  who 
call  for  her.  You  all  know  that  it  is  impossible 
for  two  queens  to  live  in  a  city  of  the  bees.     We 
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have  too  much  pride  in  our  mission  to  divide  the 
honor  of  being  the  mother  of  our  people.  Long 
may  she  live  here  strong  and  courageous  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  our  race.  But  my  task  is  not  yet 
completed.  I  will  go  and  found  another  kingdom 
and  those  who  wish  me  well  will  follow  me." 

As  she  finished  she  moved  toward  the  exit. 

Then  arose  the  most  terrible  bustle  and  con- 
fusion. An  immense  throng  crowded  around 
the  old  bee  and  followed  her  as  she  left  the  hive 
and  took  flight  outside. 

As  they  went  a  voice  from  the  thick  cloud  of 
buzzing  bees  could  be  heard  calling: 

"Good-bye,  Ciondolino." 

Gigino  coming  to  the  entrance  saw  Dulcinea, 
who,  faithful  to  the  old  Queen  was  flying  away 
with  the  others. 

The  ants  re-entered  the  city,  much  depressed 
by  all  this  and  found  that  inside  the  hubbub  still 
continued. 

A  disorderly  crowd  clustered  around  the  royal 
cells,  which  were  still  guarded  by  the  same  sen- 
tinels that  had  rejected  the  old  Queen. 

Suddenly  a  cry  echoed  through  the  hive. 

"Attention!  Behold  her!" 

A  bee  with  a  long  slender  body  and  short  wings 
had  broken  the  walls  that  held  her  prisoner,  and 
now   approached,    gazing   around    to   see   where 
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she  was.  When  she  saw  the  other  royal  cells 
she  showed  signs  of  bad  humor. 

With  a  sudden  bound  she  alighted  on  the  nearest 
one,  thrusting  out  her  sting  and  tearing  at  the 
cover,  crying: 

"Here  are  the  others." 

The  guards  promptly  stopped  her  and  she  was 
carried  away  by  force.     She  was  surrounded  and 
held    fast    by   the   wings   and  the  sting,  so  that 
she     couldn't 
renew      her 
attack.       She 
tried     to    get 
free  but  found 
that    it  was  ^ 
useless      to 
struggle. 

At  length  she 
became  per- 
fectly quiet, 
with  her  wings 
crossed  on  her 

back,  shaking  them  a  little  but  never  opening 
them;  she  stood  quite  still  and  began  to  sing 
with  great  power  and  yet  with  much  sweetness. 

It  was  a  triumphant  song  in  which  she  an- 
nounced that  she  felt  that  she  was  born  to 
become  their  mother  and  their  queen. 
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All  the  bees  kept  perfectly  quiet  listening. 
They  were  impressed  by  the  beauty  of  what  she 
said  and  knew  that  their  own  duty  lay  in  sub- 
mission. 

At  length  she  concluded  in  her  inspired  voice: 

"I  feel,  I  understand  that  I  too  must  go  out 
from  here  to  found  my  kingdom  and  all  those 
who  are  willing  to  help  me  must  come  with  me." 

She  glided  out  of  the  hive  just  as  the  old  Queen 
had  done,  and  thousands  of  bees  flew  buzzing 
after  her  all  joyful  and  enthusiastic. 

Gigino  who  was  watching  this  second  expedition 
heard,  again,  a  voice  calling: 

"Good-bye,  Ciondolino." 

It  was  the  bee  who  had  promised  to  take  him 
to  the  grape  vine.  "I  see  now,"  he  murmured 
sadly,  "it  will  be  some  time  before  I  reach  my 
villa." 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 
A   DUEL,   A   WEDDING  AND   A   DEPARTURE. 

Gigino  remembered  that  when  he  was  a  boy 
he  had  often  heard  about  the  swarming  of  the 
bees,  but  it  was  only  now  that  he  was  an  insect 
that  he  could  understand  the  reason  that  made 
them  willing  to  forsake  their  hives. 

Counting  the  new  bees  the  population  had 
doubled  within  the  last  few  days.  Health,  clean- 
liness and  order  could  no  longer  exist  in  such  a 
countless  mass  of  insects. 

Amid  so  much  confusion  no  work  could  be  done. 
They  must  find  a  remedy  at  once. 

The  only  thing  to  do  was  to  reduce  the  popula- 
tion and  the  only  way  to  do  that  was  that  some 
should  be  exiled  or  the  whole  city  would 
perish. 

It  was  just  here  that  the  old  Queen  had  been 
able  to  show  the  real  love  and  tenderness  she  felt 
for  her  people.  She  was  the  first  to  offer  to  go 
away  and  help  them  begin  all  over  again  so  that 
they  could  secure  for  their  children  the  life  they 
were  ready  for.  Thus  she  had  also  set  an  example 
for  the  young  mothers. 
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Gigino  who  sometimes,  but  not  often,  had  a 
great  deal  of  sense  began  to  see  that  men  in  their 
own  way  follow  this  custom  of  the  bees. 

They  toil  and  suffer  to  make  their  homes  and 
their  countries,  and  then  when  everything  has 
become  too  crowded  they  sail  away  to  begin  once 
more  in  some  unknown  place  the  struggle  for 
bread  and  life. 

But  the  men  do  not  always  find  it. 

Happy  are  the  bees  who  have  close  at  hand  the 
flowers  on  which  they  can  resj;  and  which  gladly 
give  them  honey. 

These  reflections  of  Gigino's  were  interrupted 
by  the  harsh  cries  of  the  crowd  around  the  royal 
cells  and  he  caught  these  words : 

"Here  are  two,  two  queens  at  once;  now  we 
will  have  a  duel." 

And  indeed,  in  a  little  while,  the  coverings 
of  two  cells  were  torn  open  at  the  same  time  and 
out  came  a  bee  from  each. 

As  they  looked  about  them  they  caught  sight 
of  one  another  and  an  expression  of  anger  and 
hatred  filled  their  faces.  This  time  the  crowd 
did  not  try  to  restrain  their  jealousy.  The  swarms 
had  taken  away  so  many  of  the  bees  that  there 
now  remained  only  enough  subjects  for  one 
queen.     They  couldn't  possibly  have  two. 

They  formed   a  circle   around   the   rivals  and 
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watched  them  settle  between  them  the  question 
of  who  should  reign. 

The  new  born  queens  threw  themselves  at 
each  other  with  the  utmost  fury.  At  one  time 
it  seemed  as  if  both  would  be  killed.  Perhaps 
it  was  that  idea,  and  the  fear  that  in  that  case 
the  city  would  be  without  a  mother  that  made 
them  suddenly  stop  and  fall  apart.  They  tried 
to  fly  away,  but  the  crowd  shouted  angrily  and 
pushed  them  toward  one  another  until  one 
jumped  on  the  other's 
back,  held  down  her 
wings,  and  at  the  same 
time  pierced  her  with 
a    sting. 

There  was  a  general 
shout  of  joy  as  the  con- 
queror finished  her 
work   and   ended   the  cl<s*-*«- 

misery  of  her  rival.     Then  they  all  bowed  down 
and  proclaimed  the  victor  to  be  the  Queen. 

The  two  ants  looked  on  at  this  scene  in  horror. 

"Savages!"  exclaimed  Gigino;  "how  can  they 
allow  insects  to  kill  each  other  like  that  from 
jealousy." 

And  yet  Gigino  had  lived  among  men  in  an 
age  when  such  things  still  happen,  and  often  from 
a  cause  far  more  trifling  than  this. 
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At  any  rate,  such  an  experience  didn't  add  to 
their  feeling  of  safety.  They  began  to  be  uneasy. 
The  old  Queen  had  gone:  Dulcinea  and  the  bee 
of  the  grape  vine  had  disappeared:  almost  all  the 
bees  who  remembered  that  Gigino  and  Grant- 
anaglia  had  helped  kill  the  death's  head  had 
departed. 

Now  the  whole  society  had  changed.  The 
confusion  which  might  have  permitted  them  to 
live  unmolested  had  ceased,  and  at  almost  any 
moment  they  might  have  to  meet  and  answer  a 
flood  of  questions. 

"Who  are  you?  What  are  you  doing  here? 
What  right  have  you  to  live  in  a  city  which  doesn't 
belong  to  you,  and  take  part  in  the  life  of  a  family 
that  is  not  yours?" 

There  was  another  terrible  thought  that  made 
Gigino  tremble  whenever  it  came  to  him. 

Suppose  they  should  take  him  for  an  enemy, 
and  treat  him  as  they  had  the  death's  head. 
It  was  the  fear  of  being  embalmed  that  made  him 
decide  to  act. 

"Lieutenant,"  he  said,  "we  must  get  ready  to 
go  at  once." 

"Why  so,"  asked  Grantanaglia, 

We  must  get  out  of  here  before  these  new  citi- 
zens cover  us  all  over  with  wax  and  gum  and 
make  mummies  of  us." 
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"What  a  pity!"  exclaimed  the  aide-de-camp. 
"It  is  so  comfortable  here  and  if  we  leave  how 
shall  we  ever  get  any  more  honey.  That  from 
the  Salamanca  grapes  was  so  delicious." 

"I'll  show  you  how  to  get  honey  and  grapes!" 
replied  Gigino  threateningly. 

Grantanaglia  followed  sadly,  and  they  walked 
toward  the  exit,  saying  farewell,  as  they  went,  to 
the  beautiful  city  which  had  treated  them  so 
kindly,  and  where  they  had  found  so  much  love 
and  happiness,  so  much  peace  and  comfort. 

As  they  walked  they  heard  the  crowd  rejoic- 
ing and  saw,  coming  toward  them,  a  proces- 
sion of  bees  dancing  and  singing,  led  by  the 
new  Queen.  The  two  ants  drew  aside  and 
stood  where  they  could  watch  what  was  going 
on. 

The  Queen  made  a  little  flight  outside  and 
came  back,  alighting  on  the  entrance;  then  she 
made  a  longer  attempt  and  returned  as  before; 
after  a  third  trial  she  called: 

"Now  I  know  my  way!  Good-bye  for  the  pres 
ent,"  and  off  she  went. 

Outside  in  the  perfumed  air,  buzzing  among 
the  flowers  the  drones  were  waiting  about  to  see 
which  one  she  would  choose  for  her  husband. 
She  made  her  choice  quickly,  and  singing  happily 
they  flew  away  together  straight  up  to  the  sky. 
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Gigino  signaled  to  his  lieutenant  commanding: 

" Attention,  march!" 

And  they  descended  the  old  oak  tree,  which 
sheltered  in  its  depths  such  marvellous  treasure, 
and  in  which  they  had  learned  so  much  of  life. 


CHAPTER  XL 

A  JOURNEY  TAKEN  FIRST  CLASS. 

When  the  ants  reached  the  foot  of  the  tree  the 
sun  was  at  its  height  and  the  whole  country  was 
warm  and  bright  with  its  rays,  and  glistening 
with  gayety  and  color. 

As  they  turned  for  a  last  look  at  the  hive  they 
found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  golden  shower 
of  winged  insects,  while  from  every  side  came  a 
chorus   of  piteous   groans. 

"Help,    help,    we    are    dying!" 

The  ground  all  about  was  strewn  with  large 
bees  who  had  great  big  eyes  that  covered  the  sides 
of  their  heads. 

"Do  you  see?"  said  Gigino,  "these  are  the 
drones." 

The  wedding  had  taken  place;  the  Queen  had 
chosen  her  mate ;  and  as  the  drones  were  no  longer 
needed  the  other  bees  had  thrown  them  outside 
of  their  city  and  put  them  to  death  with  their 
stings. 

"Pretty  consciences  they  have!"  Gigino  ex- 
claimed disgustedly.  But  although  it  seemed  so 
cruel  this  was  a  necessary  tragedy.  In  their 
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hive  there  was  room  only  for  those  who  worked. 
The  drones  were  an  army  of  tramps  and  loungers 
who  increased  the  labor  and  fatigue  of  the 
others. 

The  scene  that  the  ants  had   been  watching 
didn't  make   them  feel  any  more   cheerful  and 
I  they  sadly  walked  along 

the  road  not  knowing 
where  they  were  going, 
without  hope  and  with- 
out courage. 
;  Gigino  had  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  had 
lost  his  last  chance  of 
finding  his  villa  and 
that  he  was  condemned 
forever  to  a  wandering 
life  in  which  he  could 
never  satisfy  his  ambi- 
tion. 

Grantanaglia  was 
just  as  discouraged  in 
his  own  way.  He  knew 
he  would  no  longer  have  three  meals  a  day,  each 
better  than  the  last,  and  he  would  have  to  devote 
the  rest  of  his  life  to  conquering  his  appetite, 
which  was  his  worst  enemy. 

They  had  gone  some  distance  and  were  resting 
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under  a  tree  when  they  heard  a  loud  buzzing 
above  them.  As  they  looked  up  they  saw  an 
enormous  cluster  of  bees  clinging  to  a  branch, 
each  one  hanging  to  the  one  above  and  all  talk- 
ing at  once. 

They  were  saying: 

"It  is  necessary  to  find  a  nest  right  away,  we 
must  hurry  up.     You  go  there,  no,  go  here " 

Gigino  recognized  Dulcinea  and  was  about  to 
call  to  her  when  Grantanaglia  gasped: 

"Look!  there  is  the  foot  of  a  great  beast!" 

It  was  really  the  foot  of  a  man;  but  insects  like 
the  ant  don't  see  much  difference  between  the 
foot  of  a  man  and  that  of  an  ox,  knowing  that 
one  is  just  as  careless  about  crushing  them  as  the 
other. 

They  had  hardly  got  out  of  the  way  when  they 
saw  a  man  with  a  veil  over  his  face,  carrying  a 
sort  of  bell  made  of  straw  and  twigs,  and  coming 
straight  towards  the  branch  from  which  the  bees 
hung. 

Gigino  wanted  to  warn  Dulcinea  that  they 
were  going  to  be  captured  when  the  man  reached 
the  branch  and  held  up  his  bell  and  all  the  bees 
dropped  into  it.  He  covered  it  over  and  was 
moving  away  as  Gigino  had  an  idea. 

" Quick,"  he  said  to  Grantanaglia,  "follow 
me." 
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As  the  man  stopped  a  moment  he  climbed  up 
on  the  top  of  his  shoe  right  by  his  stocking. 

"Lieutenant,    are    you    there?"  he    whispered. 
"I  am  here  but  I  don't  see  why." 
"There    are    two    reasons,    my    friend.     First, 
we  are  saved  the  trouble  of  walking:  then  we  are 

being  carried  to 
the  new  city  of  our 
friends  the  bees." 
"And  where  are 
they  going?" 

"I  think  they 
will  go  to  a  hive 
made  by  men  to 
collect  honey." 

"Thieves!" 

exclaimed   Grant- 

anaglia     disdain- 

,  -  fully,  for  he  looked 

'^^  at     the    question 

from  the  point  of 

view  of  a  working 

ant.     "They  ought  to  be  ashamed,  great  creatures 

like   that,    to   live   on   the    work   of   such    little 

animals." 

Gigino  didn't  answer,  for  he  began  to  think 
that  a  journey  in  his  present  position  wasn't 
at  all  agreeable.     At  every  step  he  felt  such  a 
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shock  that  it  was  as  much  as  he  could  do  not  to 
fall  off. 

"I  think  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  change  our 
position.  This  must  be  third  class  and  if  we  can 
we  had  better  find  a  compartment  of  the  first 
class." 

Followed  by  Grantanaglia  he  crept  up  the 
inside  of  the  man's  trousers,  then,  coming  outside, 
they  went  on  and  on  until  they  reached  the  collar 
of  the  jacket  where  they  stayed  for  a  while  in 
comfort. 
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At  length  their  human  vehicle  paused  in  a 
large  open  space  surrounded  by  trees. 

As  soon  as  Gigino  saw  that  there  were  a  lot 
of  hives  all  about  he  knew  that  they  were  on  the 
property  of  a  rich  bee  keeper  who  was  a  friend 
of  his  father  and  who  lived  about  a  mile  away 
from  his  villa;  a  short  distance  for  a  boy  but  an 
enormous  one  for  an  ant. 

The  man  on  whom  they  were  travelling  stooped 
down,  raised  his  arm  quickly  and  turned  the  bell 
over  a  cone  of  the  same  material  and  so  formed 
a  hive  with  a  rounded  top  like  all  the  others. 

He  got  some  rags  from  a  house  near  by  and  set 
fire  to  them  shaking  them  about  so  that  the  whole 
hive  was  enveloped  in  smoke. 

"Do  you  see!"  said  Gigino  to  Grantanaglia, 
who  was  sneezing  as  hard  as  he  could.  "This  is 
done  so  that  all  the  bees  outside  will  be  forced  to 
go  inside.  But  we  must  get  out  from  here, 
let's  go  down." 

They  left  the  collar  and  went  toward  the  back 

of  the  jacket.     Meanwhile  the  man  had  raised 
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the  veil  from  his  face  and  stood  looking  carefully 

in  every  direction. 

When  suddenly  he  exclaimed: 

"Great  Scott!  I  have  let  the  queen  escape." 

In  a  moment  he  was  surrounded  by  an  army 

of   infuriated   bees,   swarming   about  him  every- 


where and  buzzing  threateningly  around  his 
face. 

Screaming  as  he  went  he  ran  across  the  field, 
the  maddened  bees  following  and  keeping  up 
their   attack   on   all   sides. 

After  a  long  run  the  bees  got  tired  and  left 
him  and  he  lay  down  on  the  edge  of  a  ditch  to 
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rest,  taking  off  his  jacket  and  placing  it  beside 
him. 

The  flight  had  been  so  quick  and  unexpected 
that  the  two  ants  hardly  knew  where  they  were; 
but  fortunately  instead  of  being  thrown  to  the 
ground  they  had  fallen  into  a  pocket. 

It  didn't  seem  to  them,  however  like  really  good 

fortune  for  they  found  themselves  in  a  heap  of 

:'\  r,  tobacco,  and  their  only  refuge  was 

behind    a    pipe,   which    was    far 

from  agreeable. 

As  soon  as  the  jacket  was  on 
the  ground  Gigino  said : 

"Be  quick,  let's  get  out  or  we 
will  die  of  suffocation." 

They  were  delighted  when  they 
found  themselves  outside,  and 
crawled  along  the  edge  of  the 
ditch  where  the  poor  man  still  sat  groaning 
over   his    wounds. 

"I,  at  least,  should  like  to  know  what  happened," 
said  Grantanaglio,  still  overcome  by  surprise. 

"Why,  it  happened,"  explained  Gigino,  "that 
in  opening  the  hive  the  stupid  man  let  the  queen 
fly  away ;  she  alighted  on  him  and  all  the  others 
followed  until  she  dropped  off." 

Gigino  walked  away  as  quickly  as  if  he  had  a 
place  to  go  to;  but  the  real  reason  he  went  so 
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fast  was  that  he  hoped  the  motion  would  keep 
him  from  thinking  of  his  unhappy  situation. 

Even  the  hope  of  being  near  his  friends  the  bees 
was  now  lost.  Perhaps  they  were  not  far  off, 
but  what  could  two  poor  ants  do,  imprisoned 
in  the  dark  pocket  of  a  jacket,  toward  keep- 
ing their  sense 
of  direction 
which  is  so 
important  to 
all  insects  of 
their  family. 

As  they 
went  on  Cion- 
dolino  would 
willingly  have 
given  all  the  empire  that  he  didn't  possess  to 
know  where  he  could  pass  the  night  and  Grant- 
anaglia  would  gladly  have  exchanged  his  title  of 
Knight  of  the  Hymenoptera  to  know  what  he  could 
have  to  eat  that  day. 

While  they  walked  Grantanaglia  suddenly  ex- 
claimed: 

"Your  Majesty,  the  crown!" 

Ciondolino    felt   of   his    head.     The    beautiful 
imperial  crown  was  no  longer  there. 

Alas!  it  was  in  the  pocket  of  the  jacket  mixed 
in  with  the  pipe  and  the  tobacco. 
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For  Gigino  it  was  the  last  straw. 

He  stopped,  overcome  by  his  misery  and  dis- 
couragement and  falling  on  his  face  he  moaned  in 
anguish : 

"Oh,  what  is  the  use  of  keeping  on!  Where 
can  we  go!  Why  should  we  hurry  to  the  un- 
known?    Isn't  it  better  to  wait  here  for  death?" 

Without  listening  to  Grantanaglia  who  tried 
to  comfort  him  he  wailed: 

"O  my  Mama,  my  dear  Mama."  As  usual 
the  thought  of  his  mother  brought  him  good 
luck.  When  he  raised  his  head  there  was  a  great 
insect  flying  toward  him.  It  made  him  think 
of  his  home  and  his  family  because  it  looked 
like  his  friend  who  helped  him  get  into  his  villa. 

"The  horn-tail!"  he  cried  delightedly.  "Ah! 
it  is  you,"  answered  the  horn-tail,  for  it  was  the 
same  beautiful,  steel-blue  insect,  who,  when  he 
was  a  larva,  had  opened  the  passage  through  the 
iron  plate  in  the  door  of  his  house. 

"Yes,  it  is  I,  and  if  you  only  knew  how  glad  I 
am  to  see  you!" 

"I  can  imagine  it,"  she  said,  alighting  near  the 
ants,  "I  shall  never  forget  what  you  did  for  me 
when  you  saved  me  from  being  crushed  by  that 
female  man.     But  how  did  you  come  to  be  here  ?" 

"Oh,  a  series  of  adventures  has  brought  us  to 
a  place  where  we  haven't  even  a  lodging." 
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"You  poor  things!  Well,  perhaps  I  can  help 
you  to  find  a  refuge  where,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
you  will  find  yourselves  comfortable.  Do  you 
see  that  oak?  When  I  was  there  a  minute  ago  I 
heard  a  noise  as  if  some  one  were  scraping  the 
wood  inside.  You  know  I  myself  am  skilled  in 
that  sort  of  thing.  I  feel  sure  that  there  are 
some  insects  there  who  have  reached  their  last 
transformation  and  are  trying  to  come  out.  Shall 
we  go  and  see?" 

"I  should  think  so;"  agreed  Gigino  as  he 
turned  to  follow,  explaining  to  Grantanaglia : 

"This  friend  of 
mine  can  gnaw  iron, 
I  have  seen  him." 

Grantanagli  a 
didn't  seem  in   the 
least  surprised,  but  ffv  \\     f^jff^ 
just  grunted: 

"I  believe  it." 

When  they  came  to  the  tree  they  all  climbed 
up  until  they  reached  a  place  where  the  horn- 
tail  stopped  to  listen,  and  they  heard  distinctly  a 
noise  inside. 

"You  must  wait,"  he  said,  "but  it  won't  be 
long,  our  friend  is  working  with  all  her  might." 

A  moment  later  in  the  trunk  of  the  oak,  right 
in  front  of  Gigino  a  little  hole  opened  and  a  tiny 
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head  appeared.  It  turned  from  side  to  side  and 
seemed  to  want  to  express  its  joy  and  wonder, 
while  a  soft  voice  could  be  heard  saying: 

"At  last  I  breathe  the  blessed  air."  Two  claws 
next  appeared  holding  on  to  the  side  of  the  open- 
ing and  very  soon  a  beautiful  insect  of  violet  color 
with  brilliant  metallic  spots  came  all  the  way  out. 

"A  bee,"  exclaimed  Gigino  and  he  wanted  to 
ask  a  thousand  questions;  but  the  stranger  lux- 
uriantly stretched  first  her  wings,  then  her  legs, 
turned  her  head,  made  a  bow  and  flew  away, 
crying : 

"How  wonderful  it  is  to  live." 

"She  is  right,"  said  the  horn-tail  to  Gigino  who 
was  a  little  abashed  by  such  unceremonious  con- 
duct. 

"Think  what  it  is  to  have  been  shut  up  in  the 
dark  as  a  larva,  living  with  the  sole  hope,  working 
with  the  sole  aim  of  coming  finally  to  a  state  of 
perfection  where  one  can  say,  'Now  I  am  an  insect.' 
It  is  too  important  a  moment  to  stop  to  answer 
idle  questions.  You  may  believe  me  because  I 
have  tried  it  and  know  all  about  it." 

This  recalled  to  Gigino  the  indifference  Grant- 
anaglia  had  shown  when  he  told  him  about  the 
marvellous  gnawing  ability  of  his  friend  the  horn- 
tail,  so  he  thought  this  was  a  good  time  to  repeat 
his  remark. 
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"Did  you  understand  what  I  told  you?  This 
gentleman  in  order  to  get  outside  of  the  gallery 
where  he  was  imprisoned  gnawed  through  iron." 

"I  understood  you,"  grumbled  Grantanaglia, 
in  a  bad  humor,  "did  you   think  I  was  deaf? 


To  be  able  to  do  a  thing  like  that  depends  only 
on  the  mood  one  is  in." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Well,  for  instance,  at  this  moment  I  could 
not  only  gnaw  iron  but  I  could  eat  it." 
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Gigino  looked  at  him  with  contempt  and  would 
have  reproached  him  only  that,  just  then  another 
head  appeared  in  the  hole.  This  bee  with  a  soft 
little  buzz  also  exclaimed: 

"The  blessed  air!"  and  like  the  first,  she 
stretched  her  wings,  made  a  bow  and  flew  away 
before   Gigino  could  say  a  word. 

At  this  he  lost  his  temper  and  asked  sharply: 

"How  long  will  it  be  before  we  can  get  in ?" 

As  he  approached  the  opening  he  stopped  for 
he  heard  again  the  noise  of  some  one  scratching 
furiously. 

Then  a  third  little  head  appeared  outside  and 
exclaimed : 

"Finally!" 

"Finally,  I  should  like  to  know  something," 
interrupted  Gigino  seizing  her.  "Now  tell  me, 
finally,  who  are  you?  Where  did  you  come 
from?  Where  are  you  going?  What  have  you 
done?  What  are  you  going  to  do?  And  I  should 
like  to  tell  you  that  if  you  don't  answer  you  won't 
go  anywhere  or  do  anything.  At  least,  not  un- 
less you  are  in  the  habit  of  going  to  places  and 
doing  things  without  a  head." 


CHAPTER  XLII 

WHERE   GRANTANAGLIA  RUNS   THE  RISK   OF 
DYING   OF   HUNGER. 

At  the  threat  of  losing  her  head  the  poor  bee 
was  so  frightened  that  she  couldn't  speak,  and 
Gigino,  feeling  sorry  for  his  cruelty,  said: 

"I  was  only  in  fun.  I  promise  not  to  hurt 
you." 

"Oh,  thank  you,"  replied  the  bee,  "it  would 
have  been  so  horrible  to  die  just  as  I  began  to 
live." 

"You  needn't  be  afraid  of  me.  I  am  a  great 
friend  of  the  bees,  and  you  are  a  bee,  aren't  you  ?" 

"Yes,  I  am  a  carpenter  bee." 

"Carpenter?  Indeed!  On  first  sight  I  would 
take  you  for  an  upholsterer  bee." 

When  Gigino  said  this  he  thought  he  was 
being  quite  witty,  so  he  was  a  little  surprised 
when  his  friend  the  horn-tail  observed  seriously: 

"Oh  no,  the  upholsterers  make  their  nests  in 
the  earth." 

"Are  there  really  such  things?" 

"Of  course,  and  there  are  also  mason,  wool, 
and  miner  bees." 
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The  carpenter  was  showing  signs  of  impatience 
so  Gigino  remarked: 

"You  are  in  a  hurry,  aren't  you  and  don't 
want  to  stand  here  chattering?  But  just  tell  us, 
is  this  your  house?" 

"It  has  been  until  now,  but  hereafter  I  shall 
have  a  better  one,  larger  and  lighter." 

"Then  as  this  one  is  empty  wouldn't  you  like 
to  rent  it  to  some  one?" 

"Yes,  but  there  are  still  two  of  my  sisters  to 
come  out  of  their  rooms;  don't  you  hear  them?" 

Gigino  listened  as  before,  and  heard  the  noise 
of  some  one  scratching  as  hard  as  she  could. 

"My  mother  made  our  house  for  us, "  continued 
the  bee,  "just  as  I  shall  make  it  for  my  children, 
so  I  can  tell  you  how  it  is  done.  First  we  dig 
a  long  gallery  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree  and  at  the  end 
we  put  some  bee  bread,  which  is  a  paste  made 
of  honey  and  pollen  that  we  gather  from  the  fruits 
and  flowers." 

"I  should  like  to  see  you  make  a  little  of  that," 
chimed  in  Grantanaglia  quietly. 

"I  will  make  it  when  the  time  comes,"  she  pro- 
ceeded. "In  the  middle  of  the  paste  we  place 
an  egg  and  then  close  it  in  with  a  wall  of  saw- 
dust which  we  have  moistened  in  our  mouths  so 
that  it  will  stick  together.  On  that  wall  we  put 
more  bread  and  another  egg  and  close  that  up 
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like  the  first  and  so  on  until  we  come  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  gallery." 

"What  happens  then?"  asked  Gigino. 

"Then  the  eggs  turn  into  larvae  and   they  eat 
up  the  bread." 

"Happy  creatures!"  sighed  Grantanaglia. 

"And  the  larvae  grow  large  enough  to  fill  the 
cells  with  their  bodies.  They  are  transformed 
into  pupae  and  by  the  time  spring  comes  they 
are  perfect  in- 
sects   like    me." 

"And    then?" 

But  the  bee 
didn't  go  on  for 
at  this  point  they 
heard  some  one 


cry: 

"Well       sister  The  Carpenter  Bee  (enlarged) 

do  you  want  to  keep  me  waiting  forever  in  this 
darkness  ?" 

As  they  moved  aside  a  bee  stepped  out  of  the 
hole  and  close  behind  her  appeared  one  more 
little  head;  when  the  bee  to  which  this  belonged 
had  scrambled  up  beside  them,  all  three  made 
little  bows  and  buzzed  away  singing: 

"Oh,  the  beautiful  sun." 

"And  now, "  suggested  Gigino  impatiently,  "let's 
take  possession  of  the  house." 
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He  went  in  with  Grantanaglia  and  the  horn- 
tail  called  after  him: 

"I  am  too  large  to  get  in  so  I  will  wait  out  here." 
The  house  of  the  carpenter  bees  was  far  from 
being  a  palace  suitable  for  a  distinguished  emperor 
like  Ciondolino  First;  but  it  was  a  comfortable 
place,  divided  into  five  rooms,  large  enough  and 
very  clean.  These  opened  into  each  other  by 
means  of  the  holes  that  the 
bees  had  bored  in  the 
sawdust  walls  on  their  way 
out:  each  bee  had  been 
obliged  to  pierce  only  one 
partition  as  she  could  use 
the  holes  made  by  her 
sisters  the  rest  of  the  way. 
"Clever  things,"  said 
Gigino  admiringly,  "almost 
as  clever  as  we  ants,  which 
We  have  expert  carpenters 
who  can  scrape  out  tremendous  houses  in  the 
trunks  of  trees;  did  you  know  that,  Granta- 
naglia?" 

But  Grantanaglia  wasn't  paying  attention, 
he  was  gazing  about  the  last  room  as  if  looking 
for  something. 

"What's  the  matter?"  questioned  Gigino. 
"Oh,   nothing.     I   was  just  glancing  through 
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the  place  to  see  if  there  was  any  of  that  bread  made 
of  honey  and  pollen  left.  But  there  isn't  enough 
even  to  dream  on.  These  stingy  carpenters 
have  eaten  everything  without  thinking  that  some 
day  this  house  might  have  the  honor  of  being 
occupied  by  such  celebrated  ants  with  great 
hopes  for  the  future  and  great  appetites  in  the 
present." 

Seeing  that  Gigino  was  about  to  give  him  a 
terrible  scolding  he  drew  himself  up  into  the  corner 
and  went  on: 

"It  is  quite  useless  for  you  to  find  fault  with 
me.  When  I  am  hungry  I  am  not  reasonable 
and  at  this  moment  I  am  very  hungry.  I  am 
sorry  if  I  don't  seem  respectful  to  you.  But  now 
I  am  going  to  crawl  into  this  corner  and  stay 
there  till  I  die,  thinking  always  of  my  Emperor 
Ciondolino." 

Gigino  was  very  much  touched  by  these  last 
words  of  devotion  and  forgot  all  about  his  anger, 
especially  as  he  began  to  feel  pretty  hungry  him- 
self. 

He  returned  to  the  entrance  of  the  gallery 
and  said  to  the  horn-tail: 

"My  dear  friend,  the  house  is  beautiful  and  I 
can't  thank  you  enough  for  showing  it  to  me.  I 
hope  we  will  meet  often  and  can  help  each  other 
again  some  day." 
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if  you  say  so,  I  will  go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  for 
you." 

After  that  they  worked  hard  until  they  had 
carried  all  the  plum  pulp  into  the  house  and 
nothing  was  left  outside  but  the  stone. 

They  had  learned  that  in  this  world  if  one 
wants  to  eat  it  is  necessary  to  work,  as  dinners 
never  drop  from  the  sky. 


CHAPTER  XLIII 
GIGINO  MEETS  A   GEOMETRICIAN. 

After  all  these  adventures  which  had  followed 
each  other  so  quickly,  our  hero  enjoyed  a  period 
of  rest  and  peace  free  from  dreams  of  ambition 
and  glory. 

Travelling  about  with  Grantanaglia  he  had 
found,  on  a  rose  bush,  six  splendid  aphids  who  had 
consented  to  live  with  the  ants  and  supply  them 
with  milk  in  exchange  for  the  green  shrubs  that 
were  necessary  for  their  food.  With  these  cows 
there  was  no  longer  danger  of  dying  of  hunger. 

Meanwhile  he  had  made  friends  of  many  of 
the  bees  in  the  neighborhood,  of  whom  the  horn- 
tail  had  spoken  when  he  came  to  the  oak  tree 
to  chat  and  amuse  him. 

Among  these  friends  were  some  miners  who  dig 

tunnels  in  the  earth,  and  wool  bees  who  line  their 

nests  with  woolly  materials  they  get  from  plants; 

he  had  also  met  the  leaf  cutters  who  make  their 

homes  in  the  trunks  of  trees  and  line  them  with 

rose  leaves  and  wild  poppies,  or  sometimes  with 

the  bark  of  white  beeches  which  they  cut  neatly 

from  the  trees  and  fit  perfectly  into  their  tunnels. 
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Besides  these  he  knew  some  upholsterers  who  dig 
their  nests  in  the  earth  and  line  them  with  petals 
of  flowers.  All  these  helped  him  to  adorn  his 
modest  house  until  it  became  a  gorgeous  palace. 

The  walls  of  one  room  were  covered  by  the 
leaf  cutters  with  rose  leaves  which  when  dried 
looked  like  russia  leather;  the  upholsterers  put  in 
some  sweet  smelling  flower  petals,  the  wool 
bees  made  a  luxurious  couch  worthy  of  his  fondest 
dreams. 

All  this  didn't  make  him  forget  the  necessary 
things  such  as  a  perfectly  guarded  entrance  to 
keep  out  dangerous  strangers  and  marauders. 

After  the  inside  of  their  house  was  finished 
he  and  Grantanaglia  made  a  thousand  attempts 
and  finally  succeeded  in  dragging  up  the  tree  a 
hard  watermelon  seed  which  they  placed  in- 
geniously in  the  doorway. 

They  stood  it  sideways  on  an  end  so  that 
there  was  a  double  entrance.  When  they 
wished  to  shut  the  door  they  pushed  one  side 
of  the  seed  and  as  it  turned  everything  was  closed 
up  tight. 

This  was  much  admired  by  the  bees  and 
when  the  horn-tail  saw  it  he  exclaimed: 

"Well,  you  are  a  genius!" 

"I  know  I  am,"  he  responded  modestly.  And 
his  friend's  simple  remark  was  enough  to  rouse 
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again  all  his  old  desires  which  had  lately  been 
slumbering. 

He  confided  to  his  listener  his  adventures  in 
the  ant-hill  and  his  ideas  about  a  new  plan  of 
government  among  the  insects  to  whom  he  wished 
to  teach  modern  ideas  of  progress. 

In  spite  of  a  strong   body  the   horn-tail  was 
rather  weak  in  the  brain  and  he  was  easily  con- 
vinced by  all  these  arguments, 
for    indeed    Gigino    was   at 
times  as  eloquent  as  a  lawyer. 

"With  such  a  head  as 
yours,"  the  horn-tail  once 
observed,  "you  certainly 
ought  to  succeed." 

"In  return  for  your  com- 
pliments and  services,  I 
appoint  you  a  duke  from  this 
moment,"  he  replied. 

After    that    the   Emperor, 
the    Duke    and    the   Knight 
did  nothing  but  build  castles  in  the  air;  they  met 
every  day  to  discuss  things  and  develop  the  plans 
of  our  hero. 

Gigino  had  often  been  on  the  point  of  asking 
the  horn-tail  about  the  direction  of  his  villa. 
He  would  certainly  know  or,  at  least,  he  had 
strong  wings  and  could  look  it  up. 
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But  must  we  admit  it?    He  had  never  spoken 
of  it. 

As  he  thought  of  the  way  he  had  been  carried 
from  his  house  it  seemed  like  a  secret  sign  that 
the  time  had  not  yet  come  for  him  to  return  to  the 
place  when  he  had  lived  in  another 
form,  and  he  consoled  himself  by 
thinking  that  if  the  hour  ever  came 
when  he  should  return  to  his  home 
somehow  or  other,  without  his 
seeking,  the  way  would  be  pointed 
out  to  him. 

One  beautiful  morning  as  he 
sat  on  the  side  of  the  watermelon 
seed  that  opened  out  from  the 
doorway,  thinking  things  over, 
he  saw  before  him,  shining  in  the 
sun,  a  silver  thread  which  hung 
down  from  a  branch  of  the  oak. 
At  the  end  of  the  thread  swung 
a  caterpillar  which  went  down 
little  by  little  as  the  thread  which 
came  out  of  its  mouth  slowly  grew 
longer. 

Gigino  was  at  first  all  admira- 
tion, but  as  the  thread  was  so  near  the  water- 
melon seed  that  he  could  touch  it  he  had  a 
sudden  desire  to   cut   it    and    have    the    fun    of 
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seeing   the   caterpillar  fall  with  a  sudden  bump 
on  the  ground. 

As  he  stretched  out  toward  it  a  scene  of  his 
childhood  flashed  into  his  mind. 

He  remembered  that  one  day  he  had  seen  an 
old  peasant  woman  spinning  in  front  of  the  door 
of  the  kitchen.  He  crept  quietly  up  behind  her 
and  snipped  the  thread  with  a  pair  of  scissors, 
so  that  the  spindle  fell  to  the  floor  and  the  poor 
old  woman  was  all  put  out  with  her  work.  He 
was  so  much  amused  by  the 
noise  and  confusion  that  he  ran 
to  tell  his  mother  about  the 
fun  he  had  had. 

He    soon    wished    that    he 
hadn't  told. 

First  there  was  a  dreadful 
punishment.  After  that  his 
mother  held  him  on  her  lap 
and  caressed  him  with  her 
slender  hand,  and  looked  at  him  with  her  eyes 
full  of  love  and  talked  to  him  until  she  made 
him  understand  how  bad  a  thing  he  had  done. 

"To  annoy  people  who  are  not  harming  you 
is  always  wrong,"  she  had  said,  "but  to  add  to 
the  pain  and  fatigue  of  those  who  are  working, 
just  for  the  pleasure  of  amusing  yourself  is  a 
real  sin,  and  I  know  you  have  too  kind  a  heart 
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to  do  it  except  thoughtlessly.  Now  that  you 
understand  you  will  never  do  it  again,  and  you 
must  remember  that  every  one  who  works  should 
be  treated  with  respect,  especially  by  those  who 
are  idle  like  you." 

Gigino  remembered  all  this  just  in  time. 

So  remaining  on  his  watermelon  seed  he  con- 
tinued to  watch  the  caterpillar,  feeling  increased 
interest  now  that  she  had  aroused  such  sweet 
memories. 

Suddenly  she  stopped  and  turned  round  in  the 
air,  looking  up  at  the  leaf  to  which  she  was  at- 
tached, and  began  to  climb  back  on  her  thread. 
Holding  it  in  her  teeth  she  drew  up  her  body 
in  a  loop  until  she  could  grasp  the  thread  with 
her  last  pair  of  legs  at  a  point  as  high  as  her 
head.  Then  holding  on  tight  with  her  legs  she 
straightened  out  and  caught  the  thread  again 
with  her  teeth  as  high  up  as  she  could  reach. 
So  she  travelled  in  loops  and  long  steps  throw- 
ing away  the  thread  behind  her  which  had  become 
useless. 

As  she  passed,  Gigino,  overcome  with  curiosity, 
asked : 

"What  on  earth  are  you   doing?" 

"I  am  saving  myself  from  an  enemy  that  I 
see  up  there  on  my  leaf." 

"And  who  are  you?" 
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"I  am  a  geometer." 

"A  geometer,  if  this  isn't  the  worst  news  I 
have  had  yet!  I  became  an  ant  to  get  rid  of  the 
trouble  of  going  to  school  and  here  even  among 
the  insects  I  find  a  geometrician." 


CHAPTER  XLIV 

GRANTANAGLIA  IS  CONVINCED  THAT  THE  EMPEROR 
CIONDOLINO   IS   CRAZY. 

Gigino  standing  at  the  entrance  of  his  palace 
often  saw  the  caterpillar  and  always  with  the 
greatest  pleasure,  as  she  never  failed  to  remind 
him  of  his  mother  and  that  was  always  a  prophecy 
of  good  things  to  come. 

Although  he  had  not  realized  his  ambitious 
dreams  he  no  longer  bemoaned  his  life  as  an  ant. 

The  six  aphids  for  which  Grantanaglia  worked 
to  get  fresh  shrubs  and  green  leaves  continued 
to  occupy  the  last  room  in  the  house  and  allowed 
themselves  to  be  milked  with  the  best  grace  in 
the  world,  so  his  food  was  secure  and  Gigino 
could  devote  himself  to  his  great  ideas. 

The  horn-tail  came  to  see  him  every  day  and 
all  the  bees  dropped  in  often  and  he  amused 
them  with  his  chit  chat. 

His  desire  to  get  power  at  any  cost  had  dis- 
appeared and  he  was  living  contentedly  when 
one  day  his  friend  the  horn-tail  brought  him  the 
news  that  for  some  time  a  man  had  been  going 

around  who  seemed  to  be  much  interested  in  the 
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insect  kingdom  for  every  time  he  saw  a  member 
of  it  he  stopped  before  it  with  open  mouth. 

Gigino  was  naturally  curious  and  liked  to  see 
what  was  going  on  and  he  soon  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  watch  the  man  for  himself. 

One  morning  as  he  stood  at  the  entrance  of 
his  house  he  saw  beneath  the  oak  a  little  fat  man 
with  a  great 
scrap  book  un- 
der his  arm, 
holding  in  his 
hand  a  long 
pole  with  a 
net  on  the  end 
for  catching 
butterflies. 

Gigino  un- 
derstood at 
once  that  this 
was  an  en- 
tomologist for 

among  the  few  *•• 

things  he  had  learned  at  school  he  remembered 
that  the  study  of  insects  was  called  entomology. 

Just  then,  from  high  up  in  the  oak  the  cater- 
pillar passed  swinging  from  the  silver  thread. 

Gigino  saw  her  reach  the  ground  and  stretch 
herself  gratefully   in  the  sunshine;  and  he  saw 
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that  the  man  was  watching  her  also,  for  he  put 
a  glass  to  his  eye  and  examined  the  geometer  and 
then  leaning  against  the  trunk  of  the  tree  he  drew 
the  scrap  book  from,  under  his  arm  and  opened 
it.  Next  he  took  a  pencil  from  his  pocket  and 
after  studying  the  insect  attentively  he  began 
to  draw. 

From  Gigino's  position  he  could  see  the  book 
and  the  caterpillar  perfectly. 

The   little   animal   raised   her   head   as   if  she 
understood  the  intentions  of  the  student  and  ^ 
wished  to  oblige  him ;  she  easily  twisted  around  d? 
until  she  got  herself  into  the  position  of  a  small 
serpent  like  the  letter  S. 

Gigino  looking  on,  saw  that  this  was  faithfully 
entered  in  the  book;  and  he  concluded  that  the 
naturalist  was  making  studies  of  the  various 
postures  assumed  by  caterpillars. 

As  if  to  do  what  she  could  to  help  him  the 
geometer  next  turned  half  her  body  to  the  left, 
«=©  then  to  the  right  and  looked  for  all  the  world 
*    like  a  T;  that  also  went  down  in  the  book. 

After   that   she   made   herself   into   a   Turkish 
halfmoon  with   the   ends   up,    and    the   man; 
sketched  U. 

Next  she  bent  her  head  forward  and  reached 
half  way  down  her  body  in  a  loop  and  when 
the  man  put  it  in  the  book  it  looked  like  P. 
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Then  she  straightened  out  until  she  was  in  a 
an  upright  line  very  easy  to  draw — I.  i 

And  at  last  holding  the  lower  part  of  her  « 
body   stiff   she    curved    the    upper   half   around 
&*>  until  her  head  touched  her  tail,  and  the  man 
^made    a   picture    of    it.     D. 

At  this  Gigino  burst  out  laughing  and  laughed 
so  loud  that  Grantanaglia  came  running  out  to 
see  what  was  the  matter. 

Gigino  pointed  to  the  book  where  the  man 
had  made  his  careful  studies  of  the  caterpillar 
postures  and  there  they  read. 


"Isn't  that  exactly  true,"  said  Gigino  ap- 
provingly. "  That  just  describes  those  people  who 
are  forever  studying  the  forms  of  animals  and  never 
suspect  that  they  have  minds  and  that  in  their 
own  way  they  have  their  pains  and  pleasures." 

The  naturalist  closed  his  book  and  walked  off 
highly  pleased  with  the  result  of  his  studies, 
leaving  Gigino  in  a  state  of  great  admiration 
for  the  talents  of  the  caterpillar. 
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Suddenly  he  felt  so  queer  that  he  had  to  clutch 
the  watermelon  seed  to  keep  from  falling  on  his 
head. 

He  was  dreadfully  dizzy  and  all  because  a 
question  had  popped  into  his  mind. 

"How  did  the  caterpillar  know  how  to  spell 
that  word?" 

Then  other  ideas  followed  so  quickly  that  it 
seemed  as  if  his  brain  would  turn  upside 
down. 

"Then  caterpillars  know  the  meaning  of  words 
that  men  use.     Then  she  must  know  how  to  read 

and  write !  Then 
she  must  be  the 
same  kind  of  a  half 
child  insect  that  I 
am." 

The  last  thought 

was  too   much   for 

him     and      before 

Grantanaglia  could 

take  hold  of  him  he  had  let  go  the  watermelon 

seed   and   dropped   to    the  ground  close   by   the 

caterpillar. 

Fortunately  he  was  gathered  up  into  such  a 
bunch  that  the  fall  didn't  hurt  him  much  and 
the  real  shock  came  when  the  caterpillar  ex- 
claimed : 
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"Why,  Gigino!" 

He  trembled  all  over  as  he  replied: 

"That  is  the  name  I  had  when  I  was  a  boy, 
but  how  did  you  know  it?" 

"Oh,  easily  enough,  I  knew  you  at  once  as  soon 
as  I  saw  your  little  white  bob-tail." 

"But  who  are  you,  tell  me,  tell  me!" 

"I  am  Giorgina." 

"Giorgina,"  he  gasped  in  a  half  stifled  voice — 
and  he   fainted. 

When  he  came  to,  he  found  himself  between 
Giorgina  and  Grantanaglia. 

"What's  the  matter?  What's  happened?" 
questioned  the  latter  anxiously. 

"Look!  my  sister!"  Gigino  stammered  point- 
ing to  their  companion. 

"What!"     asked     Grantanaglia     half     dazed, 

it  " 

your — 

"I  am  her  brother." 

For  a  few  minutes  Grantanaglia  continued  to 
stare,  very  much  puzzled;  then  he  scurried  away 
up  the  tree  crying: 

"A  caterpillar  sister  of  an  ant  who  is  her  brother; 
well  now,  this  time  he  really  is  crazy." 

As  soon  as  they  were  alone  Gigino  caught 
Giorgina  in  his  claws,  and  every  one  who  has 
little  sisters  and  brothers  that  they  have  been 
separated  from  for  a  long  time  can  imagine  all 
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the    kisses    and    embraces    and    questions    that 
followed. 

First  Giorgina  wanted  to  hear  all  Gigino's 
story  and  after  that  she  told  her  own  and  at  the 
end  she  said: 

"You  see,  Gigino,  you  wanted  to  be  an  ant 
because  you  thought  they  had  nothing  to  do,  and 

you  became    a 
■'  working      ant. 
And   I  wanted 
to  be  a  butterfly 
so  that  I  could 
get  out  of  study- 
ing     mental 
arithmetic,  and 
now    I    am    a 
caterpillar,  and 
instead  of  hav- 
ing to  do  arith- 
metic   I    have 
geometry.   It  is 
terrible  but  it  is  our  own  fault  and  as  we  can't 
change  back  we  must  make  the  best  of  it.     There's 
no  use  crying  over  spilt  milk. " 

She  gave  a  deep  sigh  and  resumed: 
"You  ought  to  know,  Gigino." 
But  what  it  was  that  he  ought  to  know  we 
shall  have  to  wait  for  another  time  to  hear. 
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Some  day  I  will  also  tell  how  the  Emperor 
Ciondolino,  with  the  help  of  Giorgina  found  many 
real  friends  and  met  with  thrilling  experiences 
in  the  vast  and  interesting  kingdom  of  the  butter- 
flies. 
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of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado.  Their  sub- 
sequent adventures  furnish  enough  thrills  for  even  the 
most  captious  boy  reader. 

"  A  bright,  wholesome  book  .  .  .  full  of  the  joy  of  youth  .  .  . 
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able little  girls  .  .  .  merry  and  pleasing  .  .  .no  little 
thrilling  excite;nent  .  .  .  good,  wholesome,  absorbing  stories 
that  Mrs.  Rankin  deserves  credit  for  writing  and  which  fun-lov- 
ing adults  will  enjoy  no  less  than  the  young  folk."— Chicago 
Record-  Herald. 

"Those  who  have  read  'Dandelion  Cottage'  will  need  no 
urging  to  follow  further  the  adventures  of  the  young  cottagers. 
.  .  .  A  lovable  group  of  four  real  chi'dren,  happily  not  per- 
fect, but  full  of  girlish  plans  and  pranks.  ...  A  delightful 
sense  of  humor  pervades  the  book,  and  the  amusing  happenings 
from  day  to  day  make  entertaining  reading."— Boston  Transcript. 
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Four  young  girls  secure  the  use  of  a  tumble-down 
cottage  They  set  up  housekeeping  under  numerous 
disadvantages,  and  have  many  amusements  and  queer 
experiences. 

"A  capital  storv.  It  is  refreshing  to  come  upon  an  author 
who  can  tell  us  about  real  little  girls,  with  sensible,  ordinary  par- 
ents, girls  who  are  neither  phenomenal  nor  silly.  Simple,  whole- 
some, and  withal  most  entertaining." — Outlook. 
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Interesting,  amusing,  and  natural  stories  of  a  girls' 
club — "  The  Sweet  Sixteen  "  of  Garden ville. 

"It  is  pleasant  to  have  another  book  about  a  group  of  merry, 
natural  girls,  who  have  the  attractions  of  innocence  and  youth- 
ful faults.  '  The  Sweet  Sixteen  '  Club  made  fudge,  and  went  on 
picnics,  and  behaved  just  as  jolly,  nice  maidens  should." — Out- 
look. 

"  Real  girls  .  .  .  not  young  ladies  with  '  pigtails,'  but  girls 
of  sixteen  who  are  not  twenty-five  .  .  .  as  original  as  amus^ 
ing    .    .    .     positively  refreshing."— Boston  Transcript. 
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A  family  story  of  city  life.  Lightened  by  humor  and 
an  airship. 

"Among  the  very  best  of  books  for  young  folks. 
Appeals  especially  to  girls." — Wisconsin  List  for  Town- 
ship Libraries. 

"Promises  to  be  perennially  popular.  A  family  of 
happy,  healthy,  inventive,  bright  children  make  the  best 
of  restricted  conditions  and  prove  themselves  masters 
of   circumstances." — Christian  Register. 

"By  far  the  most  entertaining  book  for  children  that 
we  have  read  in  many  months." — The  Churchman. 

COCK-A-DOODLE  HILL 

A  sequel  to  "The  Luck  of  the  Dudley  Grahams." 
Illustrated   by   Francis    Day.      296    pp.,     i2mo.      $1.50. 

"Cock-a-doodle  Hill"  is  where  the  Dudley  Graham 
family  went  to  live  when  they  left  New  York.  It  is  a 
home  story,  spontaneous,  abounding  in  quaint  and  deli- 
cate humor,  and  with  an  undercurrent  of  strong 
dramatic  interest. 

"Young  readers  who  enjoyed  last  year  'The  Luck  of 
the  Dudley  Grahams'  will  welcome  with  hearty  enthu- 
siasm the  sequel  to  that  delightfully  humorous  tale  .  .  . 
thoroughly  enjoyable." — Providence  Journal. 

"  'Cock-a-doodle  Hill'  is  well  up  to  the  standard  of 
capital  books  for  young  people." — Springfield  Republican. 

If  the  reader  will  send  his  name   and    address    the    publishers  will 
send,  from  time  to  time,  information  about  their  new  books. 

Henry   Holt  and  Company,    34n^w  York  *' 


MISS  CONSTANCE  D'ARCY  MACKAY'S 
THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  HEART 

AND  OTHER  PLAYS  FOR  CHILDREN 

i6mo.     $1.10  net,  by  mail  $1.16 

Ten  short  plays  in  verse,  some  of  them  suited  to  out- 
of-door  performance,  to  be  acted  by  children  of  fourteen 
or  younger.  Well  written,  with  clear  directions  for 
setting  and  costuming,  and  plenty  of  range  between  sim- 
plicity and  elaborateness ;  a  satisfactory  book  to  fill  a 
real  need. 

SYNOPSIS:  '"The  House  of  the  Heart,"  (Morality 
Play)  ;  "The  Gooseherd  and  the  Goblin,"  (Comedy, 
suitable  for  June  exercises)  ;  "The  Enchanted  Garden," 
(Flower  Play,  suitable  for  June  exercises)  ;  "Nimble 
Wit  and  Fingerkin,"  (Industrial  Play)  ;  "A  Little  Pil- 
grim's Progress,"  (Morality  Play,  suitable  for  Thanks- 
giving) ;  "A  Pageant  of  Hours,"  (To  be  given  out  of 
doors);  "On  Christmas  Eve;"  "The  Elf  Child;"  "The 
Princess  and  the  Pixies ;"  "The  Christmas  Guest," 
(Miracle  Play). 

"Will  be  welcomed  by  the  many  persons  who  have 
aught  to  do  with  child  education  and  amusements  .  .  . 
good  acting  plays  for  children.  The  novice  in  play  drill- 
ing cannot  stray  far  afield  in  presenting  them.  An 
addition  to  child  drama  which  has  been  sorely  needed." 

— Boston  Transcript. 

"A  very  timely  volume  and  should  find  its  way 
speedily  into  the  hands  of  parents,  teachers,  Sunday 
school  and  Settlement  workers,  and,  in  fact,  of  many 
children.  Full  directions  for  the  costumes,  all  of  which 
are  so  simple  that  older  children  could  make  them  en- 
tirely alone. — Christian   Work  &  Evangelist. 

"To  find  a  book,  a  whole  book,  of  good,  wholesome 
little  plays  behind  which  the  teacher  and  her  pupils  may 
retire  .  .  .  will  rejoice  the  soul  of  every  teacher.  Such 
a  volume  unequalled  for  years,  is  'The  House  of  the 
Heart.'  " — Living  Age. 


Henry  Holt  and  Company,    34^w  York1' 


STANDARD  CYCLOPEDIAS  FOR  YOUNG  OR  OLD 

champlin's 
Young  Folks'  Cyclopedias 

By  JOHN  D.  CHAMPLIN 

Late  Associate  Editor  of  the  American  Cyclopaedia 

Bound  in  substantial  red  buckram.     Each  volume  complete 
in  itself  and  sold  separately.       i2mo,-$3  oo  per  volume. 

COMMON    THINGS 

New,  Enlarged  Edition,  850  pp.     Profusely  Illustrated 
"A  book  which  will  be  of  permanent  value  to  any  boy  or  girl  to 
whom  it  may  be  given,  and  which  fills  a  place  in  the  juvenile  library, 
never,  so  far  as  I  know,  supplied  before." — Susan  Cooiidge. 

PERSONS   AND   PLACES 

New,  Up-to-Date  Edition,  985  pp.  Over  375  Illustrations 
"We  know  copies  of  the  work  to  which  their  young  owners  turn 
instantly  f  >r  information  upon  every  theme  about  which  they  have 
questions  to  ask.  More  than  this,  we  know  that  some  of  these  copies 
are  read  daily,  as  well  as  consulted;  that  their  owners  turn  the  leaves 
as  they  might  those  of  a  fairy  book,  reading  intently  articles  of  which 
they  had  not  thought  before  seeing  them,  and  treating  the  book  simply 
as  or.2  capable  of  furnishing  the  rarest  entertainment  in  exhaustless 
quantities.' — N.    Y.    Evening  Post. 

LITERATURE  AND   ART 

604  pp.      270  Illustrations 
"Few  poems,  plays,  novels,  pictures,  statues,  or  fictitious  characters 
that  children— or  most  of  their  parents— of  our  dav  are  likely  to  inquire 
about  will  he  missed  here.     Mr.  Champlin's  judgment  seems  unusually 
sound." — The  Nation. 

GAMES   AND   SPORTS 

By  John  D.  Champlin  and  Arthur  Bostwick 
Revised  Edition,   784  pp.      900  Illustrations 
"  Should  form  a  part  of  every  juvenile  library,  whether  public  or 
private." — The  Independent. 

NATURAL    HISTORY 

By  John  D.  Champlin,  assisted  by  Frederick  A.  Lucas 
725  pp.  Over  800  Illustrations 
"  Here,  in  compact  and  attractive  form,  is  valuable  and  reliable  in- 
formation on  every  phase  of  natural  history,  on  every  item  of  interest 
to  the  student.  Invaluable  to  the  teacher  and  school,  and  should  be  on 
every  teacher's  desk  for  ready  reference,  and  the  children  should  be 
taught  to  gro  to  this  volume  for  information  useful  and  interesting.  ' — 
Journal  of  Education. 

HENRY     HOLT     AND     COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
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